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Learning  Mow  o \_\stcn 


Listening  was  something  that  was  never  emphasized,  or  even  mentioned  during  my 
formal  education.  In  grad  school  we  were  taught  that  we  must  have  something 
Significant  (or  at  least  publishable)  to  say,  if  we  wanted  to  avoid  perishing.  Nor  was 
listening  something  that  I learned  at  home  from  my  Greek  father  (who  loved  to  argue 
politics)  or  my  Scottish  mother  (who  loved  to  tell  stories).  At  my  parents’  house  it  was 
hard  to  focus  on  listening  since  everyone  was  always  talking  (often  simultaneously) 
while  the  TV  or  radio  blared  nonstop.  To  experience  quiet  times  when  growing  up  in 
Princeton,  NJ,  I went  to  the  library  or  for  walks,  often  down  by  Carnegie  Lake  or  Stony 
Brook  (not  far  from  the  Princeton  Friends  Meeting,  though  I had  no  idea  at  the  time  who 
Quakers  were). 

Quakers  taught  me  the  value  of  listening  when  I began  attending  Princeton  Meeting 
in  my  mid-thirties.  During  unprogrammed  worship  I learned  to  appreciate  the  stillness  and 
waiting,  and  to  listen  for  the  “still,  small  voice”  within  myself,  and  others.  At  rise  of 
Meeting,  I came  to  appreciate  those  who  asked  me  questions  and  seemed  genuinely 
interested  in  what  I had  to  say.  These  sensitive  listeners  helped  me  to  grow  spiritually. 

I received  “formal  training”  in  listening  from  Friends  when  I became  interested  in 
doing  peace  and  reconciliation  work.  I took  a workshop  in  which  we  did  listening  exer- 
cises. We  were  paired  up  and  told  that  one  of  us  was  to  speak  and  the  other  was  to  listen 
for  one  minute.  Then  the  listener  was  supposed  to  “mirror  back”  exactly  what  he  or  she 
had  heard.  It  seemed  easy  but  it  was  sometimes  challenging  simply  to  pay  attention  and 
not  to  try  to  analyze  or  respond  to  what  we  heard. 

This  same  exercise  was  used  in  a marriage  enrichment  workshop  that  I took  along 
with  my  wife  at  Friends  General  Conference  ten  years  ago.  This  little  exercise  has  proved 
invaluable,  especially  during  times  of  stress  and  “busyness,”  when  communication  often 
breaks  down,  even  between  loving  partners. 

Gene  Hoffman,  the  Friend  featured  on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  has  carried  this  Quaker 
practice  of  deep  listening  into  the  arena  of  international  peacemaking.  Her  stories  have 
inspired  many  of  us  to  deepen  our  listening  skills.  Compassionate  listening,  and  dialogue, 
can  transform  our  enemies  into  friends,  as  she  and  others  have  demonstrated  in  Soviet- 
American  and  Israeli-Palestinian  reconciliation  work. 

The  importance  of  listening  as  a spiritual  practice  is  conveyed  in  Herb  Dimock’s 
second  book  about  Jesus/Yeshua  (excerpts  of  which  are  reprinted  in  this  issue).  Accord- 
ing to  Herb,  Yeshua  did  not  want  people  to  follow  him  unquestioningly;  he  wanted  them 
to  listen  deeply  for  the  voice  of  their  own  “Intimate  God.” 

Listening  is  a skill  that  is  sorely  needed  in  today’s  world,  especially  by  our  political 
leaders.  Without  mentioning  any  names,  I can  think  of  one  who  is  a notoriously  poor 
listener.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  listen  to  anyone  who  disagrees  with  him.  And  that’s  one 
reason  he  has  led  our  nation  (and  the  world)  into  a Middle  East  quagmire.  If  we  want  to 
make  a positive  difference,  we  need  to  learn  from  his  negative  example,  and  become 
sensitive,  compassionate  listeners. 

Being  able  to  listen  deeply  is  the  sign  of  a truly  enlightened  leader  or  teacher.  That’s 
why  the  Buddha  was  portrayed  with  enormous  ears.  And  that’s  why  Jesus  kept  telling 
people:  “Listen  with  your  ears,  and  understand  with  your  heart,  and  you  will  be  healed 
[i.e.  made  whole]”  (Matthew  13: 14). 
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Journeu  of  a Quale 

Activist  Mystic 


er 


by  Antbony  Manousos 

5anta  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 


I planned  to  write  a short  biography  of 
Gene  Hoffman  as  part  of  a study  of  peace 
activists  who  also  consider  themselves 
mystics.  I had  spent  all  summer  gathering 
material  about  Gene’s  life  and  work,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  spending  a nice,  quiet 
day  at  my  word  processor  writing  up  my 
observations. 

But  God  or  the  Universe  had  other 
plans.  When  I called  up  Richard  Deats,  edi- 
tor of  Fellowship  Magazine,  to  ask  him 
some  questions  about  Gene,  he  said  that 
“things  were  kind  of  hectic”  and  asked  if  I 
had  seen  the  news  on  television  yet.  I told 
him  that  I was  too  busy  writing,  but  since 
he  insisted,  I turned  on  the  TV. 

What  I saw  filled  me  with  horror  and 
dread.  The  images  of  planes  crashing  into 
the  Twin  Towers,  the  fiery  explosions,  the 
clear  blue  skies  suddenly  darkened  with 
smoke,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  ob- 
sessively, like  a nightmare,  didn’t  seem  real, 
yet  I knew  that  it  wasn’t  a movie.  I knew 
that  the  world,  and  my  life,  would  never  be 
the  same. 

I also  knew  that  Gene  Hoffman’s  in- 
sights were  more  crucial  than  ever  before. 
After  spending  much  of  her  life  trying  to 
understand  the  root  causes  of  violence,  she 
had  concluded: 


Some  time  ago, 

I recognized 
that  terrorists 
were  people 
who  had  griev- 
ances, who 
thought  their 
grievances 
would  never  be 

heard  and  certainly  never  addressed. 
Later,  I saw  that  all  parties  to  every 
conflict  were  wounded,  and  that  at  the 
heart  of  every  act  of  violence  was  an 
unhealed  wound.  I began  to  search  for 
ways  we  peace  people  might  help  to 
heal  these  violence-causing  wounds. 

During  the  two  years  that  I have  spent 
collecting  and  editing  Gene’s  writings,  our 
country  has  tried  to  fight  terrorism  mainly 
through  preemptive  violence.  Our  leaders 
have  authorized  the  invasion  and  occupa- 
tions of  two  countries,  killed  thousands  of 
people,  curtailed  civil  rights,  escalated  the 
military  budget  beyond  all  reason,  and  alien- 
ated most  of  the  world.  Terrorist  acts  have 
increased  worldwide,  and  US  citizens  feel 
less  secure  than  ever  before.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly take  a generation,  perhaps  longer,  to 
undo  the  damage  caused  by  our  misguided 
response  toterrorism. 

Deeply  versed  in  psychology  and  spiri- 
tuality as  well  as  social  activism.  Gene  pro- 
vides an  alternative  to  our  nation’s  com- 
pulsive cult  of  violence.  She  insists  that  the 
key  to  overcoming  terrorism  is  through  deep 


Gene  Hoffman  and  Anthony  Manousos 
Photo  by  Kathleen  Ross 

listening  to  another’s  pain  and  inner  con- 
flict. “An  enemy  is  someone  whose  story 
we  have  not  yet  heard,”  is  one  of  her  favor- 
ite sayings.  But  Gene  is  not  naively  opti- 
mistic about  this  approach.  She  knows  how 
hard  it  is  to  listen  deeply  and  to  transform 
an  enemy  into  a friend.  She  recognizes  that 
to  become  peacemakers,  we  must  face  up 
to  our  inner  conflicts  and  be  willing  to  be 
transformed  by  the  Spirit. 

Gene  has  been  active  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  social  justice  for  over  fifty 
years — since  the  days  of  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy  and  loyalty  oaths.  At  age  eighty 
she  continued  to  give  workshops  and  write 
articles  for  the  alternative  press.  Her  writ- 
ings are  filled  not  only  with  spiritual  and 
psychological  insights,  but  also  with  vivid 
portraits  of  people  that  bring  to  life  the  peace 
and  justice  movement  during  the  past  half 
century.  As  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
long  struggle  ahead  to  restore  sanity  to  our 
nation  and  the  world.  Gene’s  example  can 
help  us  remember  that  peacemaking  is  a life- 
long commitment — one  that  is  full  of  joy 
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and  adventure  as  well  as  hard  work. 

An  active  Quaker  and  member  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR)  for  over 
fifty  years,  Gene  traveled  dozens  of  times 
to  the  Middle  East  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  during  the  1980s  and  1990s  to  do  rec- 
onciliation work.  In  1989,  after  American 
planes  downed  two  Libyan  planes,  she  went 
to  Libya  with  an  FOR  delegation  to  meet 
with  Libyan  leaders.  She  has  met  with  and 
listened  to  Palestinians  and  Israelis,  and 
published  articles,  books,  and  pamphlets 
about  her  experiences,  including  Pieces  of 
the  Mideast  Puzzle  (1991)  and  No  Royal 
Road  to  Reconciliation  (1995).  When  Alas- 
kan hunters  and  fishers  and  indigenous 
people  came  into  conflict  over  hunting  and 
fishing  rights,  Gene  helped  to  arrange 
Compassionate  Listening  sessions  through 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC). 

She  has  published  over  one  hundred 
articles  as  well  as  books,  poems  and  pam- 
phlets and  given  innumerable  workshops 
and  talks  about  peacemaking.  Her  work  has 
inspired  numerous  others,  including 
Cynthia  Monroe,  AFSC  staff  person  in 
Alaska,  and  Leah  Green,  founder  of  Mid- 
east Citizen  Diplomacy’s  Compassionate 
Listening  project.  Gene  has  been  rightly 


called  a “pioneer”  in  the  Compassionate  Lis- 
tening movement,  and  has  worked  with 
such  other  notables  as  Adam  Curie,  Herb 
Walters,  Virginia  Baron,  and  Richard  Deats. 

“Gene  is  a real  prophet,”  said  Judith 
Kolokoff,  former  AFSC  regional  director  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  “And  she’s  a remark- 
able facilitator.  She  has  the  capacity  to  bring 
out  the  very  best  of  the  truth  in  each  indi- 
vidual.” 

Gene’s  approach  to  compassionate  lis- 
tening is  rooted  in  both  psychological  and 
mystical  perspectives.  A founder  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Night  Counseling  Center  in 
the  1960s,  she  earned  her  Masters  in  pasto- 
ral counseling  from  Goddard  College  and 
worked  with  Ben  Weininger,  a “Zen- 
Hasidic”  psychiatrist.  With  her  background 
in  counseling,  Gene  came  to  see  all  parties 
in  a conflict  as  “wounded,”  as  having  suf- 
fered psychological  traumas  that  need  heal- 
ing. 

But  Gene’s  work  also  has  a spiritual 
dimension,  as  Dennis  Rivers,  a communi- 
cation skills  instructor  from  Santa  Barbara, 
observes:  “Gene  is  a Quaker  mystic.  Her  call- 
ing was  to  carry  pastoral  counseling  out  of 
the  pastor’s  study  into  public  life.  What  has 
energized  her  work  over  the  years  is  the 
Quaker  teaching  that  ‘there  is  that  of  God 


in  every  person.’” 

As  Gene  herself  puts  it:  “The  call,  as  I 
see  it,  is  for  us  to  see  that  within  all  life  is 
the  mystery:  God.  It  is  within  the  contra , 
the  Nazi,  the  Africaaner,  the  Israeli,  [the  Pal- 
estinian], and  the  American.  By  Compas- 
sionate Listening  we  may  awaken  it  and  thus 
learn  the  partial  truth  the  other  is  carrying, 
for  another  aspect  of  being  human  is  that 
we  each  carry  some  portion  of  the  truth.  To 
reconcile,  we  must  listen  for,  discern,  and 
acknowledge  this  partial  truth  in  everyone." 

To  appreciate  fully  Gene’s  approach  to 
peacemaking  and  conflict  resolution,  we 
need  to  understand  something  about  her 
intense  inner  struggles.  To  do  so,  we  need 
to  follow  her  along  a spiritual  journey  that 
she  aptly  calls  “a  peace  pilgrim’s  progress 
to  inner  healing.”  This  book  of  Gene’s  writ- 
ings helps  us  to  undertake  that  fascinating 
journey.  □ 

[This  essay  and  the  one  following  are  from 
Compassionate  Listening  and  Other  Writ- 
ings by  Gene  Knuds en  Hoffman,  Quaker 
Peacemaker  and  Mystic,  published  by 
Friends  Bulletin.  To  order  your  copy  and 
support  our  magazine,  see  p.  23.  For  excerpts 
from  the  book,  see  http://westemquaker.net/ 
gene_knudsen_hoffman.htm.] 


WELFARE 


Gene  Hoffman  in  demonstration  in  1970s 


(Compassionate 

Listening: 

LVst  ,3tep 

to  Reconciliation? 

/\  talk  hij  Qcnc  hoffnan 
given  on  November  2J,  \997> 
at  C|  niversitt)  of  (California 
at  ,5anta  Barbara 

Reconciliation  is  the  most  difficult  of 
peace  processes  because  it  requires 
.the  resumption  of  relationship  be- 
tween those  in  conflict.  It  means  the  com- 
ing together  in  harmony  of  those  who  have 
been  sundered. 

My  sense  is  that  if  we  would  reconcile, 
we  must  make  radically  new  responses  to 
the  radically  new  situation  in  a world  where 
violence  is  mindless,  hopeless,  meaningless 
and  almost  every  nation  has  nuclear  weap- 
ons— if  they  don’t  now,  they  soon  will.  We 
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must  move  beyond  initiatives 
we  formerly  used,  into  realms 
we  have  not  yet  considered, 
not  yet  discovered,  trusting 
that  there  are  always  open  to 
us  new  divine  possibilities. 

We  peace  people  have  al- 
ways listened  to  the  op- 
pressed and  disenfranchised. 

That’s  very  important.  One  of 
the  new  steps  I think  we 
should  take  is  to  listen  to  those 
we  consider  ‘the  enemy’  with 
the  same  openness,  non-judg- 
ment, and  compassion  we 
bring  to  those  with  whom  our 
sympathies  lie. 

Everyone  has  a partial  truth,  and  we 
must  listen,  discern,  acknowledge  this  par- 
tial truth  in  everyone — particularly  those 
with  whom  we  disagree.  That  remarkable 
saint,  Thomas  Aquinas,  would  support  this, 
for  he  wrote:  “We  must  love  them  both, 
those  with  whom  we  agree  and  those  with 
whom  we  disagree.  For  both  have  labored 
in  the  search  of  truth,  and  both  have  helped 
in  the  finding  of  it.” 


To  reconcile,  we  must  realize  that  both 
sides  to  any  violence  are  wounded,  and  their 
wounds  are  unhealed.  From  my  study  of 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  in  Holocaust 
victims  and  Vietnam  Veterans,  I am  per- 
suaded that  a great  source  of  violence  is 
our  unhealed  wounds. 

In  1980  I had  a life-changing  experi- 
ence. I was  on  a world  tour  of  peace  centers 
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to  learn  what  I could  bring  back  to  the  USA. 
Outside  the  London  Quaker  Meeting  I saw 
a huge  sign  which  said:  “Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship for  the  torturers  and  the  tortured.”  I’d 
long  known  I should  listen  to  the  tortured — 
but  listen  to  the  torturers?  I’d  never  thought 
of  that. 

I began  wrestling  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  listen  to  both  sides  of  any  conflict, 
and  when  I arrived  in  Israel  I began  listen- 
ing to  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  I found  it 
changed  my  perspectives  on  each.  I began 
to  practice  it  everywhere  I went. 

In  1989  my  work-focus  became  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  that  year  a small  group 
of  us  from  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
went  to  Libya  to  listen  to  the  Libyans  after 
we’d  bombed  Libya  twice,  first  to  kill 
Qadaffi  and  second  after  we’d  downed 
two  Libyan  planes  over  Libya.  We  knew 
our  government’s  side  and  we  wanted 
to  hear  the  other.  We  did. 

After  ten  days  in  Tripoli,  as  guests 
of  the  Libyan  government,  we  learned 
a lot.  We  met  with  Libyan  leaders,  pro- 
fessors, government  members,  reli- 
gious representatives.  We  had  new 
messages  to  present  to  our  government 
such  as  “Please  remove  the  mines 
you’ve  deposited  in  the  Sahara  Desert 
[during  World  War  II];  we  can’t  do  it 
alone — please  resume  conversations 
with  our  government  over  our  differences — 
and  please  let  Libyan  students  return  to 
American  Universities.” 

Our  government  wouldn’t  listen  to  us, 
since  we’d  gone  there  illegally.  So  we  wrote 
our  articles,  spoke  publicly  where  we  could 
and  were  considered  ‘dangerous.’ 

My  next  efforts  were  on  my  own.  Be- 
tween 1989  and  1996, 1 went  to  Israel  and 
Palestine  some  seven  times  to  listen  to  both 
sides.  I listened  to  Israeli  psychiatrists,  Set- 
tlers, government  members,  peace  people, 
writers,  publishers  and  plain  people.  In  the 
West  Bank,  since  I stayed  in  Palestinian 
homes,  I had  more  opportunity  to  listen  to 
the  people:  refugees,  families,  parents 
whose  sons  had  been  killed,  some  of  their 
sons  who  hadn’t,  academics,  peace  lead- 
ers, and  twice  I met  with  Yassir  Arafat.  Out 
of  those  experiences  came  Pax  Christi’s  Just 
World  book  of  1991  called  Pieces  of  the 
Mideast  Puzzle. 

The  breakthrough  for  beginning  to 
practice  Compassionate  Listening  in  the 
Middle  East  on  a broader  scale  came  in  1996 
when  Leah  Green,  Director  of 


Earthste wards’  Mid-East  Citizen  Diplomacy 
project  contacted  me.  She  said  she  had  read 
everything  I’d  written  on  Compassionate 
Listening  and  she  would  like  to  have  her 
delegations  to  Israel  and  Palestine  begin  to 
practice  it.  We  took  a group  of  18  people  to 
Israel  and  Palestine  in  November,  1996,  for 
a trial  run.  Now  we  are  preparing  for  our 
first  formal  Compassionate  Listening  del- 
egation, which  will  bring  Rabbis  and  Jew- 
ish community  leaders  to  listen  deeply  to 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  representing  all 
sides  of  the  conflict. 

Compassionate  Listening  is  adaptable 
to  any  conflict.  The  listening  requires  a par- 
ticular attitude.  It  is  non-judgmental,  non- 
adversarial,  and  seeks  the  truth  of  the  per- 


Gene with  her  children:  left  to  right,  Nina 
Kiriki,  Valley,  Nikolas,  Gene,  Erik  and  Kristian. 

( Kaj  is  not  present.)  Photo  by  editor. 

son  questioned.  It  also  seeks  to  see 
through  any  masks  of  hostility  and  fear  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  individual  and  to  dis- 
cern the  wounds  suffered  by  all  parties.  Lis- 
teners do  not  defend  themselves,  but  ac- 
cept what  others  say  as  their  perceptions. 
By  listening  they  validate  the  others’  right 
to  those  perceptions. 

I’m  not  talking  about  listening  with  the 
“human  ear.”  I am  talking  about  discerning. 
To  discern  means  to  perceive  some  thing  hid- 
den or  obscure.  We  must  listen  with  our  “spiri- 
tual ear.”  This  is  very  different  from  deciding 
in  advance  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong, 
and  then  seeking  to  rectify  it.  And,  it’s  very 
hard  to  listen  to  people  whom  I feel  are  mis- 
leading, if  not  lying.  Hard  to  listen  to  such 
different  memories  of  the  same  event — hard ! 

Here  are  two  definitions  of  reconcilia- 
tion we  use.  Thich  Nhat  Hanh,  the  Vietnam- 
ese teacher,  peace-maker,  and  poet,  de- 
scribes it  as  “understanding  both  sides.” 
Adam  Curie,  senior  Quaker  mediator  from 


England,  says  “We  must  work  for  harmony 
wherever  we  are,  to  bring  together  what  is 
sundered  by  fear,  hatred,  resentment,  injus- 
tice, or  any  other  conditions  which  divide 
us.  ...I  begin  with  a concept  of  human  na- 
ture based  on  the  belief  in  a divine  element 
within  each  of  us,  which  is  ever  available, 
awaiting  our  call  to  help  us  restore  harmony. 
We  must  remember  this  good  exists  in  those 
we  oppose.” 

I have  since  learned  there  are  similar 
traditions  and  teachings  in  Judaism  and  Is- 
lam. In  his  book,  Jewish  Renewal , Michael 
Lerner  reminds  us  that  the  story  of  Jonah, 
read  in  synagogues  on  Yom  Kippur,  reminds 
us  that  compassion  must  be  extended  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people — which 
means  keeping  in  mind  at  all  times  that 
they  too  are  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  that  distortions  of  them  that 
lead  them  to  wish  us  ill  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a world  of  pain  and  cruelty  that 
shaped  them  in  this  particular  way. 

From  Islam  comes  this  teaching 
by  Abderrazak  Guessoum,  vice  rector 
of  the  great  Mosque  of  Paris.  “...Is- 
lam is  tolerance,  service,  and 
mercy... though  it  may  surprise  many 
non-Muslims  to  learn  it.  The  Koran 
rejects  all  violence.  Even  the  notion 
of  Jihad — so  often  translated  as  ‘holy 
war’ — actually  refers  to  the  struggle 
of  every  Muslim  not  to  stray  from  the  path 
of  Obedience  to  the  will  of  God  revealed  in 
the  Koran.” 

I believe  that  the  call  is  for  us  to  see 
that  within  all  people  is  the  mystery,  the 
Spirit/God.  It  is  within  the  Afrikaaner,  the 
Contra,  the  Americans,  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis— everyone.  By  Compassionate  Lis- 
tening we  may  awaken  it  and  thus  learn  the 
partial  truth  the  other  is  carrying. 

Here  is  a partial  process:  Thich  Nhat 
Hanh  asks  this  of  us:  “In  South  Africa  the 
black  people  suffer  enormously,  but  the 
white  people  also  suffer.  If  we  take  one 
side,  we  cannot  fulfill  our  task  of  recon- 
ciliation. Can  you  be  in  touch  with  both 
sides,  understanding  the  suffering  and 
fears  of  each,  telling  each  side  about  the 
other?  Can  you  understand  deeply  the 
suffering  of  both  sides?” 

Finally,  I treasure  this  quotation 
from  the  poet  Longfellow:  “If  we  could 
read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies, 
we  should  find  in  each  person’s  life 
sorrow  and  suffering  enough  to  disarm 
all  hostility.”  □ 
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Learning  to  Listen 
to  tne 

“Intimate  (jodM 


btj  Mcrb  t^imock 

Grass  Valley  (GA)  Meeting 

[In  December  2001,  Friends  Bulletin  pub- 
lished an  excerpt  from  Herb  Dimock ’s  novel 
about  Jesus’  upbringing  called  Yeshua: 
Seeing  God  Through  the  Eyes  of  His  Child. 
(Yeshua  is  the  Aramaic  name  for  Jesus.) 
Yeshua  and  the  Intimate  God  is  Herb ’s  fol- 
low-up, a fictional  account  of  Jesus’  min- 
istry, death,  and  resurrection.  The  follow- 
ing section  describes  a retreat  that 
Yeshua/Jesus  led  for  his  followers  in  Tyre 
and  Sydon. — Editor.  ] 

Yeshua/Jesus  Takes  His  Students 
on  a Listening-to-God  Retreat 

The  parched  hills  of  the  Decapolis 
sang  for  joy  as  the  early  rains  whis 
pered  the  good  news  of  coming  win- 
ter. Brown  grasses  still  marked  the  spaces 
between  the  huts  of  the  former  leper  colony, 
but  the  soil  was  softer  now. 

When  Yeshua  and  Judas  arrived  four 
days  ahead  of  the  full  moon,  they  were  glad 
for  the  freshness  of  the  land.  They  also 
found  there  was  work  to  be  done  to  make 
ready  for  the  return  of  the  Family. 

Several  of  the  two-person,  low-roofed 
shelters,  left  by  the  former  inhabitants,  cried 
out  for  repair,  to  secure  them  against  the 
next  rain.  Yeshua’s  carpenter  instincts  led 
the  way.  He  encouraged  his  partner  to  de- 
molish a couple  of  the  broken  huts  to  pro- 
vide roof-materials  for  the  others.  Together 
they  made  a weather-proof  retreat. 

While  they  waited  for  the  returnees, 
Yeshua  reached  out  with  a modest  sugges- 
tion. “Judas,  we  would  do  well  to  use  our 
time  for  silent  meditation.  We  need  to  hear 
more  of  what  the  Heavenly  Father  wants  of 
us.” 

Judas  tried  to  cooperate,  briefly,  with- 
out success.  He  chose  instead  to  indulge 
in  restless  wandering  up  and  doww  the  hill- 
side. Yeshua  wondered  about  his  mood. 
“Abba,  our  friend  very  obviously  would  pre- 
fer talk.” 


“Genuine  listening  is  the 
hardest  of  disciplines.”* 

“Are  you  suggesting  that  he 
is  not  the  only  one?” 

“Our  other  friends  will  need 
help  too.” 

The  first  pair  of  missioners  to 
return  were  Gideon  [a  Samaritan 
convert]  and  Matthew  [the  re- 
formed tax  collector].  Yeshua  wel- 
comed them  with  a warm  embrace. 

He  was  fascinated  to  see  that  the 
former  tax-collector  had  aban- 
doned his  Roman  practice  of  shav- 
ing. He  now  had  a month-long  gray 
beard.  Gideon’s  had  ever  been  a 
sturdy  black. 

As  they  stood  together  in  a 
tiny  circle,  including  Judas,  Yeshua 
received  their  report  with  deepening  alert- 
ness. Gideon  told  their  story  with  joy. 

“The  first  two  villages  welcomed  us  as 
long  lost  brothers.  Matthew  helped  several 
find  healing.  But  suddenly,  at  the  third  vil- 
lage, we  were  challenged  by  the  local  rabbi. 
He  seemed  to  have  knowledge  of  Ezekiel  [a 
childhood  friend  of  Yeshua  who  became  a 
strict  rabbi  and  sworn  enemy  of  the  new 
movement].  He  demanded  to  know  if  we 
were  followers  of  what  he  called  the  ‘would- 
be  messiah.’  We  had  to  move  on.” 

“After  that,”  Matthew  added,  as  he 
pulled  his  robe  more  closely  around  his 
shoulders,  “we  had  to  be  especially  care- 
ful. But,  Master,  there  is  a great  need  out 
there.  The  people  have  to  be  given  much 
more  than  healing.” 

Yeshua’s  eagerness  increased.  Could 
it  be  that  Matthew  was  catching  on? 
“What  is  it  you  feel  is  missing?” 

The  answer  came  haltingly. 

“Years  ago  I rebelled  against  the  rab- 
bis being  the  only  ones  who  knew  ‘right 
and  wrong.’  I began  to  think  for  myself.” 
Matthew  hesitated  for  an  embarrassed  mo- 


*Bold face  indicates  the  voice  of  God/Heav- 
enly Father  speaking  inwardly  to  Yeshua. 


ment.  "1  didn't  do  very  wen  at  tnai.  cut  now 
I see  that  almost  nobody  thinks  at  all,  on 
their  own.” 

“Are  you  suggesting  that  only  as  we 
think  for  ourselves,  as  you  put  it,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  hear  what  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther wants  of  us?” 

“Yes!  Yes!  Exactly!”  Matthew’s  smile 
was  lively. 

“You  are  not  far  from  the  new  world, 
my  friend.” 

When  Yeshua  was  alone  again  he 
reached  for  help. 

“Matthew’s  story  is  wonderful.  Now 
he  sees  that  the  common  problem  is  bigger 
than  domination  by  Zeke  and  his  fellow  rab- 
bis.” 

“Much  bigger.  We  are  struggling  with 
one  of  the  deepest  problems  in  human  life.” 

“Is  it  the  same  with  everybody?” 

“Everybody.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
people  are  clinging  to  their  separate  selves. 
This  drives  them  into  fear.  That’s  why  they 
look  outside  themselves  for  a voice  of  au- 
thority. ‘Surely  someone  else  can  save  me,’ 
is  the  common  cry.” 

“But  all  the  while  the  real  authority  is 
in  their  heart  of  hearts.  That’s  it,  isn’t  it? 
Everyone  needs  to  listen  directly  to  you!” 

“The  religious  leaders  even  more  than 
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the  ordinary  folk.  It’s  very  hard  for  them  to 
let  go.” 

“But,  Abba,  isn’t  it  amazing,  also,  that 
the  people  are  accepting  help  from  a former 
tax  collector  and  a Samaritan?” 

The  second  group  to  arrive  back  were 
the  women  who  had  been  with  them  in 
Jerusalem:  Sarah,  Sharon  and  Deborah.  They 
shared  simple  reports  of  their  three  day  jour- 
ney that  included  a stopover  one  night  at 
Arni’s  home.  Sarah  exulted  in  the  progress 
the  Sychar  family  was  making  with  new  free- 
doms. Yeshua  rejoiced. 

Steadily  the  other  missioners  made 
their  way  to  the  rendezvous,  with  James  and 
John,  the  Zebedees,  arriving  one  day  after 
the  full  moon.  They  were  the  last  to  come. 
As  cloudy  skies  made  ready  to  chill  the 
camp  with  new  rain,  James  began  their  re- 
port and  warmed  Yeshua’s  heart.  “We  didn’t 
want  to  stop!”  James  was  full  of  heavenly 
excitement.  “John  understands  the  healing 
touch.  There  were  too  many  to  count.  Even 
more,  there  were  several  men  who  asked 
how  they  might  join  the  work.  They  wanted 
to  come  with  us.” 

“Did  you  tell  them  'no’?”  Yeshua  was 
intensely  alert. 

“Not  at  all,  ‘Shua.”  James  was  apolo- 
getic. “We  said,  wait  and  watch.” 

“Excellent.” 

The  rain  began  at  last  and  forced  the 
Family  to  retreat  into  the  huts.  Yeshua  heard 
several  complaints,  for  some  had  to  crowd 
three  people  into  what  was  designed  for  two. 
But  his  heart  rejoiced  that  the  mission  of 
the  Family  had  made  them  ready  for  even 
deeper  experience. 

On  the  following  morning  under  cloudy 
skies  and  a chilly  north  wind,  Yeshua  called 
the  group  together  to  outline  the  vision  he 
had  developed  for  their  next  step.  He  began 
with  tender  concern  for  their  present  physi- 
cal discomfort. 

“This  campsite  is  not  especially  appro- 
priate for  our  time  together.  I see  that  sev- 
eral of  you  didn’t  have  a very  restful  sleep 
last  night.” 

Andrew  gave  voice  to  their  common 
feeling.  “These  huts  are  terrible.  I don’t 
know  how  the  lepers  survived  at  all.” 

Yeshua  carried  on.  “We  have  different 
problems  than  theirs.  We  can  do  much  bet- 
ter, I’m  sure.  There  are  lots  of  people  in  the 
Decapolis  towns  just  beyond  these  hills. 
We  could  possibly  camp  there,  but.  . 

Simon  Peter  was  swift  to  interrupt  with 


a protest.  “Those  people  are  not  Jewish. 
Do  you  expect  us  to  minister  to  them?” 

Yeshua  did  not  answer  him  immediately 
for  his  objection  had  given  voice  to  new 
problems  that  loomed  on  the  horizon. 

He  pressed  on.  “I  have  another  ques- 
tion for  you  all.  How  would  you  feel  about 
our  finding  a winter  home  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Sea?  Like  the  towns  of  Tyre  or 
Sidon?” 

He  waited  for  the  image  to  find  root  in 
their  minds.  “What  I am  suggesting  is  that 
we  need  a time  of  retreat.  A time  to  get  away 
from  the  growing  pressure  of  those  who  cry 
for  our  help,  and,  as  well,  from  those  who 
are  opposed  to  us.  A time  to  seek  more 
deeply  what  it  is  the  Heavenly  Father  wants 
of  us.”  Simon  Peter’s  question  would  have 
to  find  answer  later. 

Yeshua  watched  silently  as  the  discus- 
sion built  up  to  an  intense  pitch,  with  part- 
ners challenging  partners  for  their  feelings. 
The  women  were  the  most  vocal,  with 
Sharon  praising  the  idea  of  a retreat. 

‘“Shua,  we  all  need  better  time  for  you 
to  teach  us  about  the  Way.  The  best  sea- 
son will  definitely  be  when  winter  drives  us 
indoors.” 

He  was  fascinated  to  watch  her  radiant 
face  as  she  encircled  the  shoulders  of  Sa- 
rah and  Deborah,  with  arms  that  spoke  of 
her  heavenly  hunger.  It  was  clearly  the 
women  of  the  group  who  were  enriching 
the  Family’s  experience  of  togetherness. 
Sharon  led  the  consensus  at  last.  Everyone 
agreed.  “Tyre  would  be  a good  place.” 

Their  trip  around  the  south  end  of  the 
Lake  began  in  the  middle  of  the  morning 
with  the  cold  wind  driving  at  their  backs. 
Two  days  were  needed  to  bring  them  in 
touch  with  the  Great  Sea  out  to  the  west, 
and  another  day  on  a northward  swing  for 
their  arrival  at  Tyre.... 

Yeshua  Teaches  About  Prayer 

On  the  following  day  under  continu- 
ing cloudy  skies  Yeshua  called  them  all  to- 
gether in  one  of  the  houses.  The  room  was 
severely  overcrowded.  While  they  worked 
at  settling  down,  he  sat  on  a stool  next  to 
the  table  that  had  been  the  center  of  their 
breakfast  scene. 

“Abba,  this  is  a new  venture.” 

“This  is  important  for  the  long  view 
ahead.” 

“I’m  not  sure  about  the  best  introduc- 
tion.” 


“Help  them  to  talk  with  their  Heavenly 
Father,  the  way  we  talk.” 

Yeshua  held  up  a hand  to  invite  their 
attention.  “We’ve  been  together  for  many 
months,  with  wonderful  results  and  grow- 
ing promise.  Now  we  begin  our  retreat.  We 
have  moved  away  from  the  crowds  that  need 
our  love.  We  are  called  into  a new  opportu- 
nity. We  need  to  deepen  our  contact  with 
the  Heavenly  Father.” 

In  the  center  of  his  moment  of  pause, 
Thomas  called  out,  “Do  you  mean  we  need 
to  pray  in  a new  way?” 

Yeshua  nodded.  “All  right.  Let’s  start 
with  that.  ‘Prayer’  for  most  people  means 
the  way  they  ask  God  for  help.  We  need  to 
go  beyond  that.  In  the  very  heart  of  each 
one  of  you,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  has 
established  a special  home.  Each  place  is 
called  by  a unique  name:  Thomas,  Simon 
Peter,  Sarah,  Sharon,  and  more.  Those  spe- 
cial persons  are  being  invited  to  talk  with 
and  listen  to  God  who  is  their  life — the  life 
of  all  of  you.” 

Thomas  continued  his  push  for  under- 
standing. “I’ve  been  trying  day  after  day  to 
make  it  go  like  you  say,  but  none  of  my  words 
seem  to  work.” 

“We  need  to  go  beyond  words,  Tho- 
mas.” Yeshua  saw  the  yearning  in  face  after 
face.  “Words  are  what  we  self-conscious 
humans  have  invented  to  explain  every- 
thing. Language  is  a work  of  limited  power. 
When  we  enter  the  deep  silence  that  is  in 
our  hearts,  that  is  when  we  can  find  God 
loving  us.  Only  then  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
truly  love  other  people — and  the  whole  of 
Creation.”  □ 

[Next  issue:  Yeshua  teaches  his  students 
about  the  spiritual  basis  of  nonviolence.] 

Copies  of  this  book  can  be  ordered  for  $15  ( in- 
cludes shipping  and  handling)  from  Eddy  Pub- 
lishing, 107  Stanford  Court,  Grass  Valley  CA 
95945.  530-272-1662. 

Herb  Dimock  earned  a Masters  in  Di- 
vinity from  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  taught 
humanities  at  the  University  of  Puget  Sound, 
pastored  four  churches  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton and  California  for  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  directed  a Skid  Road  ministry,  and  co- 
founded the  Gold  Country  Institute  of  Noetic 
Science  (a  movement  founded  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Mitchell,  the  astronaut  who  landed  on  the  moon 
in  1971  and  felt  a sense  of  “universal  connect- 
edness”). In  1976,  Herb  and  his  wife  Margaret 
moved  to  Grass  Valley  and  joined  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends. 
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Overcoming 

the  pear 

factory... 


btj  Lauren  de  L>oer 
ELditor  of  IT arthl  igbt  Magaz>ne 

Fear  is  the  cheapest  / room  in  the  house. 
Fd  like  to  see  you  / in  better  living  condi- 
tions- Hafiz 

Give  us  a happy  ending  and  we  write  a 
new  disaster  story.  - Barry  Glassner 

“It’s  a campaign  of  fear  and  consumption,” 
states  rock  star  Marilyn  Manson,  “Keep 
people  afraid  and  they’ll  consume.”  This 
lucid  insight  into  the  connection  between 
our  mass  media  news  diet,  the  incitement 
of  fear,  and  consumerism  emerged  in  an  in- 
terview with  Manson  in  the  recent  film. 
Bowling  for  Columbine.  Manson  was  the 
brunt  of  criticism  by  many  community  mem- 
bers and  the  media  for  somehow  inciting 
the  kind  of  violence  that  led  to  the  tragic 
1999  incident  in  Littleton,  Colorado,  where 
two  Columbine  High  School  students  killed 
twelve  students  and  a teacher  using  hand- 
guns. 

Why  direct  blame  toward  Manson? 
Because  of  the  rock  lyrics  he  writes.  And 
yet,  asks  Manson,  who  has  more  influence 
on  violent  behavior,  [former]  President 
Clinton,  who  was  shooting  bombs  over- 
seas, or  himself,  just  a guy  singing  some 
rock  and  roll  songs? 

The  film’s  maker  Michael  Moore  points 
out  in  his  interview  with  Manson  that  on 
the  same  day  of  the  shootings  at  Colum- 
bine, President  Clinton  ordered  the  heavi- 
est bombing  assault  yet  in  Kosovo. 

“What  would  you  say  to  the  kids  who 
did  the  shooting  at  Columbine?”  asks 
Moore.  Manson  responds:  “I  wouldn’t  say 
a thing.  I’d  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 
That’s  what  no  one  did.” 

Bowling  for  Columbine  is  a gutsy,  of- 
ten disturbing  probe  into  the  absurd  cycle 
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of  fear  prevalent  in  American  culture  to- 
day. Our  obsession  with  guns,  suggests 
the  film,  is  the  same  irrational  obsession 
driving  the  US  war  economy.  Our  violent, 
fear-filled  society  is  one  marked,  not  coin- 
cidentally, by  addictive  overconsumption. 
Not  long  after  September  11,  George  W. 
Bush  evoked  the  fear  of  terrorism  and  the 
virtues  of  being  a good  consumer  practi- 
cally in  the  same  breath. 

The  phenomenon  of  misplaced  fear  in 
American  culture  is  not  uncommon,  asserts 
sociologist  Barry  Glassner,  author  of  The 
Culture  of  Fear:  Why  Americans  A re  Afraid 
of  the  Wrong  Things.  From  overblown  crime 
statistics  to  exaggerated  germ  scares  to 
plane  wrecks,  a wide  array  of  groups-in- 
cluding  businesses,  advocacy  organiza- 
tions, religious  sects,  and  political  parties — 
benefit  and  profit  from  promoting  fear. 
Glassner’s  book,  at  its  essence,  raises  im- 
portant questions  about  how  misbegotten 
fears  find  their  way  into  the  public  psyche 
through  a process  driven  by  power  and 
money.  He  writes:  “Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
was  right  when  he  claimed,  ‘In  politics,  what 
begins  in  fear  usually  ends  up  in  folly.’  Po- 
litical activists  are  more  inclined,  though, 
to  heed  an  observation  from  Richard  Nixon: 
‘People  react  to  fear,  not  love.  They  don’t 
teach  that  in  Sunday  School,  but  it’s  true.’ 
That  principle,  which  guided  the  late 
president’s  political  strategy  throughout  his 
career,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  contempo- 


rary political  campaigning.  Marketers  of 
products  and  services  ranging  from  car 
alarms  to  TV  news  programs  have  taken  it 
to  heart  as  well.”  Glassner’s  book  contin- 
ues with  an  exploration  of  how  the  “ven- 
dors of  fear  tap  into  our  moral  insecurities 
and  supply  us  with  symbolic  substitutes.”1 

The  kind  of  insecurity  and  fear  ex- 
ploited by  the  current  US  administration 
may  be  good  for  business  in  the  short  run, 
but  it’s  bad  policy  in  the  long  run.  Human 
energy,  when  manipulated  by  fear,  can  be- 
come distorted  and  destructive.  Fear  can 
incapacitate  and  paralyze  us,  keeping  our 
energy  in  check.  But  when  the  energy  does 
assert  itself,  it  can  do  so  in  horrendous 
ways.  Addictive  consumerism,  adherence 
to  narrow  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  real- 
ity, and  desperate  clinging  to  what  dead- 
ens us  are  some  of  those.  Conformity  to 
fabricated  and  obsolete  worldviews,  such 
as  one  that  sanctions  the  bombing  of  other 
countries  to  protect  our  hegemony  over  re- 
sources like  oil,  is  another.  Giving  in  to  de- 
spair is  yet  another. 

Heroes  and  Villains 

The  heroes  we  choose  and  those  we 
vilify  can  define  us  in  powerful  ways.  We 
live  in  a country  where  A1  Qaeda  and 
Sadaam  Hussein  have  taken  on  mythic  pro- 
portions as  villains,  and  where  violent  char- 
acters like  Rambo  and  Dirty  Harry  are  the 
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touted  heroes  of  presidents.  In  a revealing 
essay  from  Mennonite  Life  (December, 
2001)  entitled  “The  Original  Peacemakers: 
Native  America,”  author  James  C.  Juhnke 
points  out  that  US  history  textbooks  high- 
light the  warriors,  not  the  peacemakers  of 
the  original  Americans,  despite  the  fact 
that,  like  all  human  communities.  Native 
Americans  were  people  of  both  peace  and 
war.  “The  notable  Indians  in  the  master  nar- 
rative of  American  history  are  the  military 
heroes — men  such  as  Pontiac,  Tecumseh, 
Geronimo,  Crazy  Horse,  and  Sitting  Bull,” 
writes  Junhke.  “Sherman  Alexie,  popular 
Native-American  novelist  and  poet,  put  a 
cogent  question  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters:  ‘When  are  the  Indians  ever  go- 
ing to  have  heroes  who  don’t  hurt  people? 
Why  do  all  of  our  heroes  have  to  carry 
guns?’”  White  Americans,  the  article  points 
out,  build  historical  monuments  for  the  In- 
dian warriors,  not  for  the  peacemakers.2 

In  some  respects  the  emergence  of  a 
character  such  as  good  child- wizard  Harry 
Potter  as  a hero  in  these  times  seems  like  a 
good  sign.  By  depicting  a world  where  good 
triumphs  over  evil,  one  recent  op  ed  states, 
the  Harry  Potter  books  give  us  strength  to 
face  real  enemies. 

Yes,  maybe.  However,  a story  motif  of 
good  triumphing  over  evil  can  as  easily  jus- 
tify a campaign  to  invade  Iraq  as  it  can  in- 
spire one  to  do  battle  with  a carefully  dis- 
cerned internal  demon  or,  say,  the  destruc- 
tive impact  of  voter  apathy  on  democratic 
society.  A tale  doesn’t  automatically  impart 
wisdom  simply  because  it  depicts  the  tri- 
umph of  good.  In  fact,  many  traditional 
myths  depict  not  the  decimation  of  evil,  but 
its  transformation.  Good  and  evil  are  inter- 
connected forces  in  the  cosmos;  their  en- 
counter is  part  of  a dialectic  that  ultimately 
brings  about  the  overall  restoration  of  the 
whole. 

The  True  Face  of  Evil 

Not  surprisingly,  one  such  story  comes 
from  Native  America,  the  original  peacemak- 
ers and  arguably  the  earliest  practitioners 
of  participatory  democracy  on  the  planet. 
Part  of  an  epic  Iroquois  legend,  the  story 
of  the  Great  Peacemaker  speaks  powerfully 
to  our  current  situation,  both  in  terms  of 
the  disturbing  fervor  for  war  and  the  need 
for  hope  in  people  with  a conscience  of 
peace.  Furthermore,  the  legend  has  added 
power  and  relevance  in  that  it  looks  to  our 


past  as  a nation,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  on  its  founders. 

Philosopher  Jacob  Needleman  pro- 
vides a stirring  rendition  of  the  legend  in 
his  recent  book  The  American  Soul:  Re- 
discovering the  Wisdom  of  the  Founders. 
The  following  passage  is  a condensation 
of  Needleman’s  account,  which  draws  on 
an  unpublished  retelling  of  the  Onandaga 
story  of  Creation  by  Maril  Rianna 
Blanchard. 

The  part  of  the  legend  we  are  most 
concerned  with  begins  at  a time  when  hu- 
man beings  cannot  live  in  peace.  There  is 
strife  and  contention  between  nations.  In 
Needleman’s  words,  “There  is  no  place,  no 
structure,  no  condition  within  which  the 
forces  of  Earth  and  of  the  human  can  con- 
front each  other  in  a way  that  allows  a har- 
monizing, uniting,  and  peacemaking  force 
to  act  from  within.” 

The  Creator  sends  the  Great  Peace- 
maker to  aid  the  human  beings.  The  Great 
Peacemaker  sets  out  on  a quest  to  end  vio- 
lence among  human  beings  with  the  mes- 
sage of  “peace  that  is  power.”  He  is  said  to 
bring  a “New  Mind”  to  the  nations.  This  is 
something  they  readily  accept,  Needleman 
elucidates,  because  they  “glimpse  some- 
thing infinitely  more  honorable  than  war. . . 
the  field  of  life  in  all  its  vibrancy,  a call  to 
serve  what  is  far  greater  than  oneself.” 

But  there  is  one  very  powerful  chief, 
Atotarho,  who  does  not  accept  the  mes- 
sage. Atotarho  is  an  intimidating  figure  who 
“eats  human  beings,”  whose  body  is 
crooked  in  seven  places,  and  who  has 
snakes  in  his  hair.  He  utters  a great  blood- 
curdling cry:  Hwe-do-ne-e-e-e-e-eh-!, 
which  means  “When  will  this  be?  It  has 
not  come  yet!” 

“The  actual  identity  of  Atotarho,” 
writes  Needleman,  “and  the  story  of  the 
struggle  with  him  throw  astonishing  light 
on  the  meaning  of  the  democracy  created 
by  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  on  the 
mystical  pragmatism  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
our  own  American  democracy.” 

Atotarho  represents  a concept  of  evil 
that  the  Western  mind  is  at  odds  with,  one 
which  speaks,  not  to  the  age-old  battle  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  but  to  the  human  pro- 
pensity to  defeat  peace  by  giving  into  de- 
spair. “Atotarho  is  not  the  figure  of  evil 
who  simply  opposes  out  of  an  irredeem- 
able black  heart,”  writes  Needleman,  “[He] 
is  evil  as  inability — incapacity  to  hope,  in- 
capacity to  try. ...When  he  is  defeated,  he  is 


defeated  by  being  awakened  to  his  own 
power  of  love  and  wisdom....  Human  evil  is 
goodness  acting  under  a wrong  thought; 
human  evil  is  love  acting  under  a wrong 
fear,  a wrong  striving;  human  evil  is  the 
power  of  the  spirit  under  the  yoke  of  a de- 
spairing master.” 

True  to  the  matrilineal  nature  of 
Iroquois  society  and  to  their  Constitution, 
the  delivery  into  the  world  of  the  Great 
Peacemaker’s  message  is  mediated  by  a 
woman.  Women  have  equal  participation 
in  Iroquois  governance.  And  it  is  the 
women-the  clan  mothers-who  appoint  the 
chiefs  of  the  nations  and  who  have  the 
power  to  depose  them.  Because  the  woman 
is  the  first  to  accept  and  understand  the 
message  of  the  “peace  that  is  power,”  the 
Great  Peacemaker  gives  her  a new  name: 
Jigonhasasee,  meaning  “New  Face.”  “It  is 
in  your  countenance,”  he  tells  her,  “that 
the  New  Mind  is  manifest.” 

Having  the  blessing  of  Jigonhasasee, 
the  Great  Peacemaker  then  goes  to  none 
other  than  Hiawatha,  perhaps  the  most  well- 
known  figure  of  Iroquois  legend.  Hiawatha 
is  a “weak  and  degraded  figure”  when  he 
finds  him.  Like  Atotarho,  he  eats  human 
beings.  Hiawatha  is  given  a “New  Mind,” 
as  the  nation’s  chief,  when  he  looks  at  his 
own  reflection  in  a kettle  of  water  and  sees 
the  Great  Peacemaker  instead.  Hiawatha 
sees  his  own  greater  potential  in  the  Great 
Peacemaker,  and  commits  himself  to  bring- 
ing the  message  of  peace  to  Earth.  Eventu- 
ally, Hiawatha  and  the  Great  Peacemaker  go 
to  confront  Atotarho,  who  continues  to  ut- 
ter the  great  cry  of  despair.  Atotarho  alone 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  Great  Peace. 

Hiawatha,  whose  name  means  He  Who 
Combs,  must  comb  the  snakes  from 
Atotarho’s  hair.  Atotarho,  who  has  been 
consistently  cynical,  hears  the  words  of  the 
Great  Peacemaker  when  he  says  that  peace, 
justice,  and  health  will  only  come  when 
humans  are  ready  to  accept  them.  Hiawatha, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Great  Peacemaker,  is  able 
to  break  through  Atotarho’s  considerable 
resistance  as  they  deliver  to  the  evil  chief 
the  Great  Law  of  Peace.  They  are  able  to 
awaken  within  Atotarho  his  own  sense  of 
power  and  wisdom.  Hiawatha  combs  the 
snakes  from  Atotarho’s  hair  and  his  mind 
is  made  straight;  despair  has  been  defeated. 

The  Great  Peacemaker  plants  the  Great 
Tree  of  Peace,  a white  pine,  whose  roots 
extend  throughout  the  world.  All  the  na- 
tions bury  their  weapons  of  war  beneath  it. 
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Peace  reigns  when  Atotarho,  now  with  a 
New  Mind,  goes  on  to  become  the  great 
chief  of  all  five  Iroquois  nations.3 

Now  Is  Not  the  Time  to  Give  Up 

Ultimately,  the  Great  Peacemaker  leg- 
end provides  a basis  for  faith,  for  moving 
us  past  despair.  To  give  into  despair  is  to 
succumb  to  fear,  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
human  violence.  Evil  is  the  incapacity  to 
hope  or  to  try,  we  learn  from  the  story,  and 
so  the  question  becomes:  Do  we  continue 
to  utter  Atotarho ’s  cry  of  despair  or  do  we 
use  the  energy  of  dark  times  to  renew  our 
inner  commitment  to  a peace  for  all  life,  to 
inner  peace,  to  peace  in  all  directions,  as 
the  roots  of  the  Great  Tree  of  Peace  depict? 
How  we  bring  about  peace  in  our  own  lives, 
how  we  choose  to  be  exemplars  of  a plan- 
etary sustainable  peace  is  the  “radical” 
(from  Latin,  radicalis,  for  “root”)  action 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  a transfor- 
mation of  collective  consciousness. 

In  our  time  when  we  are  at  war  with  the 
planet  itself,  the  tale  of  Hiawatha,  Atotarho, 
and  the  Great  Peacemaker  has  meaning  not 
just  as  a tale  of  peace  between  nations,  but 
for  peace  with  the  Earth.  We  are  “cannibal- 
izing the  Earth”  through  our  overconsump- 
tion and  resource  extraction  and  require  a 
“new  mind”  to  bring  about  Pax  Gaia. 

New  Mind  refers  not  just  to  calm  pas- 
sivity, but  to  “peace  as  power,”  which 
means  we  are  in  right  relationship  not  only 
to  our  inner  nature,  but  to  the  energies  of 
Earth  and  Cosmos,  even  to  their  more  trou- 
bling aspects  of  chaos  and  uncertainty. 
This  requires  faith  of  a kind  which  can  only 
come  to  us  from  a desire  for  justice  for  the 
entire  Earth  Community. 

Coming  from  such  a place  of  power, 
how  might  we  move  beyond  a culture  of 
fear  in  dark  times? 

A vibrant  and  functional  democracy 
depends  on  the  honest  dissemination  of 
information.  The  corporate  media,  in  its 
rightward  drift  and  easy  compliance  to  po- 
litical power,  is  failing  the  general  popu- 
lace. Citizens  groups  might  start  running 
interference  and  holding  the  corporate  me- 
dia responsible  for  perpetrating  violence 
and  consumerism  under  the  guise  of  news 
and  entertainment.  We  can  start  by  being 
conscious  of  just  what  they  are  serving  up 
as  our  media  diet.  We  can  boycott  toxic 
news  and  demand  that  they  stop  creating  a 
culture  of  fear. 


Don  ’ t let  consumption  define  who  we 
are.  True  peace  is  to  see  ourselves  as  citi- 
zens, not  simply  consumers.  We  are  human 
beings  in  a communion  of  Earth’s  subjects. 

Develop  our  powers  of  listening-to 
young  people,  to  Earth,  and  to  our  inner 
sense  of  peace.  We  also  need  to  believe  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  young  people.  In  The 
Soul  of  Politics,  Jim  Wallis  tells  the  remark- 
ably hopeful  story  of  the  Gang  Summit  in 
Kansas  City  in  1993  where  warring  barrio 
gang  members  came  together  on  their  own 
initiative,  listened  to  each  other,  and  not 
only  worked  out  a truce,  but  talked  about 
“transformation  and  rebuilding.”  “New  vi- 
sions will  require  new  visionaries,”  writes 
Wallis.  “And  they  will  most  likely  come  from 
ordinary  people  who  are  willing  to  become 
a part  of  the  changes  they  seek  for  the  very 
ordinary  circumstances  of  their  lives  and 
their  society.  And  that  will  be  the  extraordi- 
nary thing.”  4 

All  lasting  change  begins  with  people 
talking  to  each  other,  with  public  square 
diplomacy,  with  community. 

Have  faith  that  alternatives  to  the  cor- 
porate political  parties  are  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  that  the  time  is  right.  Paul  Ray, 
in  a paper  entitled  “A  New  Political  Com- 
pass,” states  that  there  are  a group  of  “new 
progressives”  constituting  36%  of  the  popu- 
lation who  are  not  yet  truly  represented  by 
a political  party.  Dennis  Kucinich,  while  a 
Democrat,  is  one  Washington  politician 
who  represents  the  “political  north.”  Ray 
characterizes  the  political  north  as  the  Wis- 
dom Culture  Paradigm. 

Practice  a spiritual  ecology  of  peace. 
This  practice  gives  us  the  basis  for  moving 
beyond  a world  of  fear,  violence,  and  war 
because  it  is  a practice  based  in  the  em- 
brace of  all  life  and  an  acceptance  of  the 


forces  of  ecology  at  work  in  our  lives.  This 
includes  chaos,  uncertainty,  and  surprise. 
Spiritual  ecology,  through  a practice  of  qui- 
eting and  attuning  our  mind  to  rhythms  out- 
side language  brings  peace  because  we  are 
in  accord  with  the  present  moment.  Fear  of 
the  future  falls  away. 

We  need  stories.  The  Peacemaker  leg- 
end is  one  story  of  a particular  people  which 
has  some  potential  for  our  time.  However, 
telling  our  sacred  Universe  Story,  seeing 
ourselves  in  a meaningful  role  within  that 
unfolding,  is  a powerful  force  for  peace 
within.  We  are  the  heroes  of  that  story,  the 
source  for  peace  in  the  world.  Accessing 
that  source  and  creating  in  ourselves  a New 
Mind  is  the  Great  Work  of  our  time. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  wrote:  “Those 
who  make  peaceful  change  impossible  make 
violent  revolution  inevitable.”  If  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  creating  peaceful  change 
by  not  giving  in  to  despair  and  a culture  of 
fear,  we  practice  the  spiritual  ecology  of 
peace.  We  take  the  step  of  faith  that  will 
make  violence  and  war  obsolete  as  solu- 
tions to  conflict.  □ 
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By  Lucy  Mc|ver 
E_uScne  (OK)  Meeting 


A Peace  Pole  is  garden  sculpture  that 
reminds  us  to  pray  for  peace — to 
remember  how  large  the  world  is 
and  that  all  people,  worldwide,  seek  peace. 
This  is  my  story  of  how  the  Divine  Spirit 
taught  me  to  manifest  my  prayers  for  peace 
onto  a Peace  Pole. 

In  March,  2003,  it  was  becoming  ap- 
parent that  the  US  administration  was  push- 
ing towards  a war  with  Iraq.  I was  sitting  in 
Meeting  for  Worship.  Everything  in  my 
spirit  was  fighting  against  the  great  injus- 
tice of,  yet,  another  war.  I closed  my  eyes 
and  prayed  for  a way  that  my  spirit  might 
live  towards  peace. 

Out  of  the  stillness  came  an  image  of  a 
Peace  Pole.  I had  only  seen  one  of  these  in 
my  life.  I knew,  though,  that  our  garden  and 
our  friends’  gardens  were  the  perfect  place 
to  bring  peace,  nature,  and  transformation 
all  together.  The  next  day  I began  the  Peace 
Pole  Project! 

As  the  war  started  I found  myself  pray- 
ing for  peace  while  shaping  clay  into  tiles 
displaying  the  word  “peace”  in  different 
languages.  When  the  tiles  were  fired  I se- 
lected four  languages  for  each  pole.  While 
in  that  creative  process  of  discerning  the 
shapes,  color  and  words  I realized  I felt  quiet 
and  grounded.  I was  bringing  peace  into 
my  life  and  expressing  peace  visually. 

The  whole  process  became  a wonder- 
ful form  of  prayer.  The  following  poem  de- 
scribes this  prayer: 

The  Peace  Pole  Project 

A peace  pole, 

a simple  4x4  that  organizes  my  prayers 
for  peace. 

A guide.... 

a reminder  of  life’s  vastness, 
of  belonging  to  the  collective  of 
humanity. 


Lucy  and  peace  pole— photo  by  author 


I planted  a peace  pole  in  my  garden, 
a friendly  stopping  point 
that  opens  my  heart  to  all  people, 
all  nations. 

To  the  Divine. 

This  peace  pole  reminds  me 
To  celebrate  life, 

To  sing  for  joy, 

To  smile  and  laugh, 

To  inwardly  feel  that  I can  choose 
To  live  in  peace 
Working  on  a peace  pole. 

My  hands  in  clay,  creating  ceramic 
tiles. 

Spirits  of  humanity  and 
The  words  of  peace  come  alive. 

These  spirits  joyfully  present  the  word 
“peace” 

In  the  languages  of  the  world. 
Looking  like  ordinary  people  of  the 
earth . . . 

Farmers,  mothers,  children. . . 

These  spirits  emerge  from  the  clay. 
They  play  with  doves,  carry  olive 
branches, 

Dance  in  flowers,  or  simply  stand  in 
prayer. 

Spirits  appear  on  ceramic  tiles 
And  stand  as  witness  to  the  transfor- 
mative process. 

The  tiles  are  fired  directly  in  flames, 
then 

Pulled  from  the  fire  while  glowing  red. 
They’re  placed  in  a chamber 
of  combustibles 


Which  is  closed  and  choked  from  oxy- 
gen, then  finally  dropped  into  water  to 
cool. 

These  raku  tiles  resemble  ancient 
stones, 

Crackled,  bubbled,  smoked, 

looking  like  they’ve 

Come  from  the  fires  of  creation. 

Each  tile  bearing  the  word  “peace” 

In  a different  language. . . . 

“peace,”  “shalom,”  “salam,” 

“pax,”  “paix,”  “pas”. . . . 

Creating  a peace  pole 

Brings  me  into  a place  of  deep  prayer, 

A timeless  moment  to  know 

That  Spirit  lives  within  my  heart 

And  the  hearts  of  all  people... 

A testament  that  we  can  live  in  peace! 

I have  now  completed  Peace  Poles  for 
other  gardens.  When  others  purchase  a 
pole  I donate  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  to 
our  Quaker  Meeting  ear-marked  for  a spe- 
cial committee  that  works  with  young  people 
who  are  facing  military  recruitment.  This 
committee  is  called  A.R.M.S. — Alternative 
Responses  to  Military  Service. 

Many  of  our  children  express  their  love 
for  peace.  But  how  do  they  survive  in  a 
world  that  stresses  military  involvement  as 
the  very  goal  of  American  patriotism?  How 
can  they  express  their  love  of  their  country 
and  support  their  beliefs  of  living  a life  of 
peace? 

The  members  of  this  committee  are 
helping  our  youth  to  express  their  own  tes- 
tament of  peace  so  they  may  discern  what 
it  means  to  consciously  object  to  war.  They 
are  also  making  a video  of  Quaker  elders 
speaking  of  their  own  peace  testimony  to 
be  a record  of  examples  for  others  seeking 
inspiration  to  express  peace  in  their  lives. 
So  it  seems  only  natural  that  the  sale  of 
each  peace  pole  should  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  A.R.M.S.  Committee. 

If  you  want  more  information  about 
Peace  Poles  check  out  the  web  site 
peacepoles.com.  There  you  will  find  infor- 
mation about  the  history  of  the  Peace  Pole 
movement  and  how  to  order  commercially 
made  poles.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pur- 
chase a custom-made  peace  pole  for  your 
garden  contact  Lucy@fullcirclegroup.net. 
You  will  be  supporting  the  work  of  the 
A.R.M.S.  committee  and  your  garden  will 
celebrate  a vision  of  world  peace-where  the 
people  of  our  Earth  respect  one  another  and 
live  side-by-side  in  peace.  □ 
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Tina  and  Tim  Visscherwith  Cathy  Weber  singing  at  Winter  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends. 
Sketch  by  Jean  Hand  Triol  from  photo  by  Paul  Whiting. 


Examining  Our 

Relationships  W*th 
Money 

by  Jean  Triol  and 
Jucretia  f~jumpbrey 

Montana  (fathering  of  friends 

Looking  through  nearly  25  years  of 
Pendle  Hill  pamphlets,  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  few  even  indirectly  refer 
to  money.  This  dangerous  topic  has  been 
floating  around  for  years,  making  us  won- 
der why  Quakers  don’t  have  something 
more  to  say  on  the  subject.  Since  money 
plays  such  a prominent  role  in  our  lives  and 
raises  so  many  questions,  not  to  mention 
trouble  and  pain,  we  finally  “captured”  it 
this  year  for  our  focus  at  the  February  Mon- 
tana Gathering  of  Friends  (MGOF). 

What  does  money  mean  to  us?  Is  it  the 
equivalency  of  success?  Hard  work?  Intel- 
ligence? Or  just  being  born  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time?  Perhaps  money  is  the  way 
to  independence?  Power?  Freedom?  Or  just 
plain  security?  Whatever  it  is,  money  is  usu- 
ally the  most  closely  held  of  secrets.  What 
would  happen  if  we  all  shared  such  infor- 
mation about  ourselves?  Would  that  be 
needed  or  appropriate?  Why?  Why  not? 
What  would  we  learn  about  ourselves? 
About  one  another?  Would  it  enhance  our 
spiritual  journeys,  our  feeling  of  commu- 
nity, or  our  place  in  the  world? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  were  pursued  at  our  Gathering.  We  were 
pleased  to  have  our  own  Jonis  Davis,  re- 
gional fund  raiser  for  AFSC,  share  with  us 
some  of  her  ideas  and  observations  about 
this  money  thing. 

Jonis,  as  plenary  speaker,  began  by 
challenging  us  to  free-associate  words  that 
come  to  mind  when  we  think  of  money.  For 
fifteen  minutes  we  dredged  up  words — free- 
dom, control,  opportunity,  generosity,  se- 
curity, inequality,  evil,  poverty,  abundance, 
taxes,  and  status — a whole  page  full  of 
words.  Next  she  asked  the  group  of  sixty- 
five  to  say  whether  each  word  had  sug- 
gested positive,  negative,  or  neutral  con- 
notations, or  mixed.  Since  Jonis’  profes- 
sional life  revolves  around  money,  she  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  run  such  associa- 
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tion  exercises  before,  with  different  groups. 
They  vary,  but  whatever  the  group,  people 
see  more  negative  than  positive  connota- 
tions. 

Why  is  this?  What  is  the  most  taboo 
topic  for  conversation?  Jonis  asked.  The 
usual  list  is  religion  and  politics,  but  money 
is  one  of  them  too.  And  what  is  the  effect  of 
silence?  How  do  tabooed  symbols  like 
money  acquire  such  power  and  such  diverse 
connotations  to  individuals?  Why  should 
this  be? 

Where  did  our  attitudes  come  from? 
We  discussed  how  money  was  dealt  with 
in  our  families  when  we  were  growing  up. 
Did  we  know  our  family’s  financial  situa- 
tion or  not?  And  what  effects  did  that  have 
on  us?  If  we  were  ignorant,  or  innocent, 
who  benefited?  Who  lost? 

In  the  discussion  we  really  got  into  it, 
being  willing  to  violate  the  taboos,  to  look 
into  our  personal  experiences,  childhoods, 
and  deep  feelings,  and  to  share  them.  We 
also  acknowledged  that  however  much  we 
might  deny  it  or  not  deal  with  it,  we  are 
mostly  middle  class  or  better,  have  assets, 
and  should  accept  the  responsibility  that 
comes  with  having  financial  assets.  In  the 
end,  it’s  not  about  money,  or  it’s  about  more 
than  money — it’s  about  values.  For  example, 
“As  children  our  parents  taught  us  to  tithe. 
Ten  cents  out  of  a dollar  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  great  contribution  or  sacrifice  espe- 
cially when  I had  no  other  demands  on  my 
money  but  my  own  pleasures.  Now  10% 
seems  like  a great  deal  more.  Why  is  this?” 


Individual  Insights  and  Reactions 
to  the  Topic 

On  Sunday  after  lunch  several  Friends 
kindly  gave  us  their  thoughts  on  the  week- 
end. One  relaxed  gentleman  explained  that 
he  had  started  life  learning  how  to  get  and 
use  resources.  He  is  now  able  to  see  how  at 
different  times  in  his  life  he  was  gifted.  Now 
he  wants  to  turn  that  around  and  be  a source 
of  gifts  to  others. 

Have  thy  tools  ready;  God  will  find 

thee  work. — Charles  Kingsley 

That  the  topic  was  thought-provoking 
was  the  best  consequence  of  this  theme. 
Another  Friend  said  that  it  was  profound 
to  hear  the  wide  range  of  attitudes  ex- 
pressed. How  people  react  and  think  about 
money  is  greatly  influenced  by  how  it  was 
viewed  in  their  families  while  they  were  be- 
ing raised.  They  react  to  that  influence. 
Some  can’t  make  sense  of  it  and  are  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  to  handle  it.  They  were  never 
exposed  to  that  secret  subject  as  children. 
Interesting.  Those  that  have  money  are  care- 
ful with  it  and  respect  it.  That’s  why  they  have 
it.  Those  that  don’t  have  it,  when  they  get  it, 
they  very  often  don’t  have  it  for  long. 

Money  is  a medium  of  exchange.  It 
saves  us  from  having  to  trade  pigs  for 
pineapples.  We  can  take  wallets  to  mar- 
ket instead  of  wagons.  Money  is  not  the 
root  of  all  evil.  The  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil. 
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Others  confided  that  they  just  found 
great  joy  at  being  at  MGOF  and  didn’t  re- 
ally pay  much  attention  to  main  topics.  Yet 
another  found  it  profound,  just  what  she 
needed.  One  Friend  said  that  she  hoped 
that  insights  from  this  discussion  would 
stay  with  her  after  she  got  back  to  her  life 
and  family.  She  was  grateful  for  the  com- 
fort and  courage  she  found  surrounded  by 
spirit  at  MGOF. 

Another  Friend  said  that  she  saw  spiri- 
tual connection  with  money  as  feeling  free 

A Quake 
Economist 

Looks  at  Y ax  Cut5 

[The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
website  of  Jack  Powelson,  a Quaker  econo- 
mist from  Boulder,  CO.  To  see  it  and  simi- 
lar articles,  visit  http://tqe.quaker.org. 
Please  feel  free  to  write  a response  to 
Friends  Bulletin.  Copies  of  Jack’s  book  are 
sold  out;  its  contents  can  be  found  at  this 
website.] 

Dear  Jack,  do  you  favor  Mr.  Bush’s  tax 
cut? 

Not  at  all!  If  we  are  to  waste  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  war  and  similar  ventures,  we  must 
pay  for  them.  Proclaiming  “blood,  sweat, 
and  tears,”  both  Churchill  and  Roosevelt 
were  realistic  about  the  cost  of  defeating 
Hitler.  In  the  Vietnam  war,  however,  we  were 
told  we  could  have  both  guns  and  butter, 
and  the  result  was  one  of  the  biggest  infla- 
tions ever.  Mark  my  prophecy:  Taken  all 
together,  Bush’s  programs  will  lead  to  a 
whopping  inflation  that  our  children  will 
suffer. 

If  there  were  no  wars  and  the  budget 
were  balanced,  would  I favor  Mr.  Bush’s 
tax  cut?  Answer:  with  some  modifications. 
Yes.  But  the  Bush  tax  cut  is  biased  in  favor 
of  the  rich,  less  so  in  favor  of  the  poor,  and 
against  the  middle  classes.  (All  tax  brack- 
ets are  reduced  absolutely,  but  rich-bracket 
taxpayers  gain  the  highest  percentage  of 
the  total  reduction,  and  lowest-brackets  a 
little  but  not  much.  Since  shares  in  the  re- 


to  ask  God’s  blessing  or  gift  through  a spe- 
cial prayer,  then  using  a portion  of  any 
money  as  it  comes  to  do  God’s  good  works 
in  the  world. 

Oh  that  thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed 
And  enlarge  my  territory, 

And  that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me. 
And  thou  wouldest  keep  me  from  evil, 
that  it  may  not  grieve  me. 

— Prayer  of  Jabez,  1 Chron.  4:9,10 


In  summary,  are  we  not  as  rich  as  we 
feel?  Where  one  person  has  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  cannot  be  happy,  is  that  person 
not  very  poor?  Yet  a person  with  very  little 
money  can  be  happy  and  content.  Isn’t  he 
or  she  the  richer?  Solomon  wrote  “Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  give  me  only 
my  daily  bread”  (Prov.  30:8).  “Moreover, 
when  God  gives  any  man  health  and  pos- 
sessions and  enables  him  to  enjoy  them,  to 
accept  his  lot  and  be  happy  in  his  work — 
this  is  a gift  of  God.”  ( Ecc  5:19) 


The  Quaker  Economist 

Global  Issues  of  Concern  to  Quakers 


Jack  Powelson 

4875  Sioux  Drive  #00 1 
Boulder  CO  80303 


Additional  copies  may  be  purchased  for  $5  each,  plus  shipping  and  handlir 
of  $2  for  first  copy  and  SI  for  every  additional  copy.  Please  make  check  oi 
to  Jack  Powelson  and  send  to  above  address 


duction  must  total  100%,  the  middle  tax- 
payers pay  more  percentagewise  while  less 
absolutely.  Can  you  follow  that?) 

A fair  tax  cut  could  be  arranged  if  the 
reductions  were  allocated  differently.  Sim- 
ply decide  on  the  amount  of  the  tax  cut 
desired  (in  dollars),  and  - starting  with  the 
lowest  bracket — exempt  the  poor  from  pay- 
ing any  taxes  at  all.  Continue  upward, 
bracket  by  bracket,  and  when  the  desired 
tax  cut  is  reached  (in  dollars),  stop.  Let  the 
richer  brackets  (above  the  stop  sign)  pay 
what  they  paid  before.  That  way,  the  tax 
cut  would  be  biased  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
poor,  which  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Any  tax  system  has  two  responsibili- 
ties: (1)  to  be  fair,  and  (2)  to  help  the 
economy  function  efficiently.  A third  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  government  or  private 
sector  will  be  more  responsible  in  handling 


money  and  investment,  and  a fourth  is 
whether  a tax  cut  will  bring  prosperity.  Let 
us  take  them  up  in  order. 

1)  Being  fair 

“Being  fair”  is  subjective;  one  person’s  idea 
will  differ  from  another’s.  I believe  that  “fair” 
means  that  all  taxes  should  be  based  on 
income  and/or  property,  and  that  they 
should  be  progressive.  “Progressive” 
means  that  taxpayers  with  lower  incomes 
or  less  property  should  pay  lower  taxes, 
percentage-wise.  No  taxes  should  be  lev- 
ied on  specific  products,  such  as  airlines 
or  even  cigarettes.  (Don’t  relieve  parents 
of  the  obligation  to  teach  their  children  not 
to  smoke). 

“Fair”  (to  me)  also  implies  a negative 
income  tax:  the  government  should  pay  out 
to  the  very  low  earners  instead  of  taxing 
them.  Thus  everyone  would  have  a mini- 
mum income,  high  enough  to  provide  for 
basic  necessities  but  not  so  high  as  to  dis- 
courage work.  The  particular  amounts 
should  be  worked  out  in  Congress,  but  I 
would  favor  a plan  by  which  lower  income 
people  (up  to,  say,  $30,000  per  year,  and 
owning  no  property)  should  pay  no  tax,  and 
those  with  higher  incomes  and  more  prop- 
erty should  pay  all  the  taxes.  The  negative 
tax  might  be  paid  to  those  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  less.  It  would  be  graded  so  that 
as  a person’s  income  rises,  the  payment  is 
reduced,  but  always  in  such  a way  that 
when  the  taxpayer  earns  more,  he  or  she 
keeps  more.  (The  amount  of  negative  tax 
taken  away  would  be  less  than  the  incre- 
ment in  earnings.) 

2)  Helping  make  the  economy  function  ef- 
ficiently 

By  this,  we  mean  that  the  economy 
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should  produce  all  the  goods  and  services 
that  it  can  (the  production  gap,  or  differ- 
ence between  what  we  can  and  what  we 
do,  is  zero),  with  little  or  no  waste.  Labor  is 
fully  employed  in  the  jobs  that  each  worker 
prefers,  and  investment  is  directed  toward 
those  processes  that  are  most  needed.  The 
free  market  would  tend  toward  an  efficient 
economy,  because  the  choices  made  by 
consumers  and  investors  would  be  what 
they  truly  want.  This  presumed  circular  rea- 
soning— because  the  choices  they  make  are 
deemed  to  be  what  they  want — is  valid.  In 
the  efficient  economy,  no  one  has  so  much 
power  as  to  divert  laborers  and  investors 
from  their  free  choices. 

Therefore,  a tax  that  does  not  alter 
which  goods  and  services  people  would 
buy  is  generally  an  efficient  tax.  For  the 
most  part,  that  is  the  income  tax.  People 
paying  income  tax  will  buy  less  overall  but 
will  not  be  steered  away  from  (for  example) 
air  travel  as  they  would  from  a tax  on  airline 
tickets,  or  from  foreign  goods  as  they  would 
from  a tariff  on  imports.  Some  economists 
complain  that  an  income  tax  affects  the  rela- 
tive expenditures  on  goods  and  leisure,  but 
they  don’t  know  which  way.  (A  higher  in- 
come tax  may  cause  some  persons  to  work 
more  and  others  to  work  less.)  Whether  a 
tax  is  progressive  or  not  does  not  affect 
efficiency,  but  most  (including  me)  believe 
it  is  more  fair. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  invest- 
ment instruments.  A tax  on  dividends  but 
not  on  reinvested  earnings  is  neither  fair 
nor  efficient.  It  gives  companies  incentive 
to  reinvest  earnings  rather  than  pay  them 
in  dividends,  because  dividends  are  taxed 
to  the  recipients,  whereas  reinvested  earn- 
ings are  not.  (Double  taxation  occurs  be- 
cause corporate  profits  are  taxed  to  the 
corporation  and  again  to  the  investor  who 
receives  dividends.)  The  inefficiency  results 
from  corporations  raising  capital  through 
reinvested  earnings  or  bond  issues  rather 
than  stocks,  when  it  may  be  less  costly  to 
raise  it  from  stocks. 

Some  argue  that  the  tax  on  dividends 
is  fair  because  mostly  stocks  are  held  by 
the  wealthy.  This  is  true,  but  the  same 
result  could  be  obtained,  with  greater  ef- 
ficiency, by  taxing  income  and  property 
more  heavily,  while  freeing  dividends  from 
taxes.  This  is  the  logic  behind  the  Bush 
proposal  on  dividends,  except  that  in- 
stead of  taxing  income  and  property  more, 
he  would  tax  it  less — which  does  not  make 


sense  (to  me,  anyway). 

3.  Does  the  government  use  funds  more 
or  less  efficiently  than  the  private  sec- 
tor? 

As  you  judge  my  viewpoint,  remember 
the  negative  income  tax.  Under  this  tax, 
poorer  people  are  paid  money  instead  of 
having  benefits  (Social  Security,  health 
care,  welfare)  bestowed  upon  them. 
Economists  (including  me)  believe  the 
people  concerned  know  better  how  to 
spend  their  dollars  than  does  the  gov- 
ernment. They  may  want  more  or  less  for 
Social  Security,  or  to  retire  at  a different 
age,  etc. 

Some  object  that  poorer  people,  or 
those  mentally  deficient,  will  not  know 
how  to  spend  their  money  well.  I believe 
separate  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
these,  such  as  counseling  or  even  ap- 
pointing guardians. 

4.  Will  a tax  cut  bring  prosperity? 

Keynesian  economists  will  say  the  tax  cut 
is  essential  to  bring  full  employment  (elimi- 
nate the  production  gap).  The  Bush  argu- 
ment for  giving  the  best  breaks  to  the  rich 
is  that  they  are  the  most  likely  to  use  their 
extra  money  to  employ  people,  and  their 
spending  will  spur  the  economy.  There  is, 
however,  no  empirical  evidence  that  this  is 
so;  hence  it  is  more  likely  that  Bush  is  fa- 
voring his  political  cronies.  Furthermore, 
most  of  his  cut  is  delayed  by  several  years, 
to  assuage  a disapproving  Congress,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  immediately  effec- 
tive. 

My  reasoning  on  the  tax  cut  is  there- 
fore NOT  based,  one  way  or  another,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  will  bring  economic 
prosperity. 

Summary 

In  normal  circumstances  (no  war),  I would 
favor  abolition  of  the  tax  on  dividends  and 
lower  taxes  in  general,  provided  the  tax 
schedule  is  altered  to  favor  the  poor  and 
not  the  rich.  The  poor  would  be  provided 
for  by  the  negative  income  tax,  not  by  the 
government  telling  them  what  Social  Secu- 
rity, health  care,  etc.,  they  are  allowed.  How- 
ever, I believe  we  have  lost  this  opportu- 
nity by  spending  so  many  billions  on  war. 


We  must  pay  for  what  the  government 
spends  “on  our  behalf.” 

What  do  you  think?  Write  me  c/o 
Friends  Bulletin , 3223  Danaha  St,  Torrance 
CA  90505,  or  friendsbulletin@aol.com. 

SincereCy  your  friencC, 

Jack 


Wefite  rn 

Friends  /\re  Doing 
of5 romote  f* eace 

by  Nancy  Ya  mail 

dorvallis  (OK)  Meeting 
FWCC  Western  Field 


[The  following  report  was  compiled  by 
Nancy  Yarnall  and  shared  this  summer  at 
Alaska  Yearly  Meeting.  If  you  have  addi- 
tional items  to  add  to  this  list,  please  send 
them  to  the  editor .] 

Lots  of  Meetings  have  put  together 
Health  kits.  Here  are  just  a few  that  I 
noticed.  Boulder  Meeting  put  to- 
gether 695  kits!  Corvallis,  Durango, 
Flagstaff,  and  Pima  Meetings  along  with 
many  others  have  also  assembled  kits.  San 
Jose  and  other  Meetings  are  knitting  for 
children  in  Afghanistan. 
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Bellingham,  WA,  Friends  support  the 
Whatcom  Peace  and  Justice  Center.  The 
Meeting  supports  the  center  financially 
and  is  a sponsor.  Other  faith  communities 
in  Bellingham  have  found  Friends’  spon- 
sorship a positive  factor  in  their  support 
for  the  center.  The  Peace  and  Justice  Cen- 
ter has  made  presentations  to  community 
groups.  It  has  a “Militarism  in  the  Schools” 
program  which  presents  alternative  to  mili- 
tary service  information  to  students.  The 
Center  has  been  publicized  in  local  news- 
papers and  has  the  dubious  honor  of  be- 
ing excluded  from  the  Ski  to  Sea  parade. 
(That  granted  them  front-page  coverage.) 
The  Center  raised  $700  for  AFSC  water 
projects  in  Iraq. 

Boulder  Meeting  actively  support  the 
Denver  area  office  of  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  by  helping  fund  its  ef- 
forts, by  playing  an  advisory  role  to  Den- 
ver AFSC,  by  providing  AFSC  representa- 
tives to  the  Colorado  Coalition  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Nuclear  War  and  to  the  Colo- 
rado Coalition  against  War  in  Iraq,  and  by 
direct  participation  in  AFSC’s  many  activi- 
ties. 

Boulder  Meeting’s  Peace  and  Social  Jus- 
tice Committee  hosted  a series  of  Peace 
Potlucks  to  help  Meeting  Friends  and 
Attenders  to  work  for  peace.  It  has  contin- 
ued to  give  guidance  to  young  people 
through  the  Peaceful  Careers  Project  which 
provides  a freestanding  exhibit,  hand-out 
materials,  and  reference  books  to  career 
guidance  offices  in  high  schools  in  the 
Denver-Boulder  area. 

The  Right  Sharing  Committee  of  Boulder 
Meeting  focuses  on  projects  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  with  the  objec- 
tive not  just  to  accomplish  physical  work 
but  to  build  relationships.  Friends  led  an 
art  camp  on  the  Reservation;  held  a benefit 
concert  to  buy  art  supplies;  and  participated 
in  the  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project 
at  Pine  Ridge. 

Children  from  Durango  (CO)  Meeting 
made  and  stuffed  bears  for  children  at  the 
homeless  shelter. 

Eastside  Meeting  (Bellevue,  WA)  contrib- 
utes food  and  cash  to  a local  food  bank. 
Eugene  (OR)  Meeting  is  holding  a series 
called  “Understanding  Anti-Semitism.” 
Why  this  series?  Anti-Semitism,  or  anti- 
Jewish  oppression,  is  something  most  of 
us  know  very  little  about.  While  most  “pro- 
gressive” non-Jews  recognize  and  con- 
demn overt,  obvious  anti-Jewish  acts  of 


violence  and  persecution,  many  of  us  can 
develop  more  insight  into  how  anti- 
Semitism  operates  on  a day-to-day  basis. 
Flagstaff  (AZ)  Meeting  Friends  partici- 
pated in  a program  to  purchase  Barnes  and 
Noble  gift  certificates  for  homeless  children. 
The  Arizona  NPR  news  team  met  with  Flag- 
staff Meeting  after  the  rise  of  meeting  for 
worship  to  record  some  of  their  views  on 
war  and  peace. 

Fort  Collins  (CO)  Meeting  sponsored 
the  showing  of  A Force  More  Powerful,  a 
six  part  video  series  on  nonviolent  action 
at  the  Fort  Collins  Public  Library.  The  se- 
ries chronicles  events  in  the  US,  Chile,  Po- 
land, India,  South  Africa,  and  Denmark  in 
which  nonviolence  was  used  to  bring  about 
political  and  social  change. 

Fresno  Meeting  purchased  sleeping  bags 
for  homeless  people. 

Multnomah  Meeting  in  Portland,  OR,  has 
submitted  a minute  to  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  that  begins:  “We  Friends  of  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  ways  of  peace  . . .”  The  minute 
has  also  been  sent  to  other  meetings  in 
NPYM  for  seasoning. 

Olympia  (WA)  Meeting  has  purchased  a 
banner  that  says  “Olympia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing: Quakers  supporting  peace  and  jus- 
tice.” The  banner  will  be  carried  in  peace 
marches  and  vigils. 

Pima  (AZ)  Meeting  Friends  are  holding  a 
Peacemakers’  Response  to  War:  A Meet- 
ing Retreat  for  Individual  and  Corporate 
Witness  in  late  September.  Summer  reading 
will  be  available.  Pictures,  letters,  and  art 
about  personal  peace  work  will  be  dis- 
played. Friends  will  be  asked  to  share  mu- 
sic, or  other  performance  art.  The  afternoon 
of  the  retreat.  Friends  will  be  asked  to  offer 
a personal  Response  to  War.  Friends  will 
draw  or  write  pledges  and  place  in  recep- 
tacle. Further  ideas  will  be  considered. 
Port  Townsend  (WA)  Meeting  held  a 
Peace  Movement  Solstice  Retreat  in  June 
for  communities  in  Western  Washington 
with  the  goal  of  strengthening  their  resolve 
and  more  aptly  guiding  their  efforts  for 
peace.  The  hope  is  that  participants  will 
leave  with  a strong  future  capability  for 
connected  networking  with  each  other. 

The  Guatemala  Friends  Scholarship/Loan 
Program  is  under  the  care  of  Redwood  For- 
est. 

San  Francisco  (CA)  Meeting:  Dona- 
tions continue  to  be  received  and  dis- 
bursed for  Chris  Moore-Backman’s  and 


Carin  Anderson’s  work  with  peace  com- 
munities in  Columbia.  The  committee  is 
considering  Chris’s  eight  proposals  for 
possible  meeting  action  and  accompani- 
ment with  the  peace  communities.  The 
committee  approved  sending  $170  to  the 
Costa  de  Oro  community  to  assist  adults 
in  traveling  by  boat  to  tutorials  and  to 
buy  Bibles. 

Santa  Fe  (NM)  Meeting  participated  in 
a “Dialogues  in  Depth” — a process  for 
bringing  people  together  in  homes  to  look 
at  the  underlying  feelings  surrounding 
our  views  on  war  and  peace.  This  com- 
munity dialogue  between  students,  po- 
lice, and  school  administrators  was  an 
outgrowth  of  an  incident  at  Santa  Fe  High 
School  when  police  were  called  during  a 
discussion  of  the  war. 

Sierra  Friends  Center,  a retreat  center 
under  the  care  of  College  Park  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  California,  issues  an  invita- 
tion to  Friends:  “We  invite  activists  and 
peace  workers  to  come  share  their  work 
on  Saturdays  with  the  Woolman  Semes- 
ter students  or  to  become  Friends  in  Resi- 
dence. Almost  all  our  staff  members  are 
Friends  or  have  experience  with  Friends. 
Together,  we  can  hold  our  work  as  part  of 
what  Thomas  Berry  calls  The  Great 
Work — to  bring  in  the  healing  of  our 
wounded  planet  and  to  achieve  peace  and 
justice  through  learning  and  service.” 
The  Tempe  (AZ)  Meeting  Newsletter  con- 
tains the  following  statement:  “We  live 
in  a time  when  massive  engines  of  propa- 
ganda work  overtime  to  manufacture  con- 
sent by  a blinkered  public  to  war  plans 
and  policies  which  are  from  most  outside 
perspectives  foolish  and/or  barbarous. 
But  as  we  labor  to  build  a faithful  Friends 
peace  witness,  we  can  also  recall  the 
words  of  George  Fox  to  Friends  in  1663, 
penned  in  a time  of  intense  persecution: 
‘Sing  and  rejoice  you  children  of  the  Day 
and  of  the  Light.  For  the  Lord  is  at  work 
in  this  thick  night  of  darkness  . . . Truth 
does  flourish  as  the  rose.’” 

University  Meeting  (Seattle)  has  a spe- 
cial concern  for  Ending  Homelessness. 
The  Meeting  is  a partner  congregation 
and  participating  member  of  the  Interfaith 
Task  Force  on  Homelessness  with  empha- 
sis on  services  for  youth  and  young 
adults. 

Visalia  Friends  have  put  up  an  antiwar 
billboard.  The  billboard  is  also  sponsored 
financially  by  Fresno  Meeting. 
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Friends  Hold  Garage  Sales  and  other 
Benefits  for  Peace 

Some  25  Friends  from  Bellingham  ( WA) 
Meeting  participated  in  a garage  sale.  The 
proceeds  went  to  Right  Sharing  of  World 
Resources. 


^anta  Barbara  L riends 
Propose  priorities  for 
P riends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation 

After  reading  through  the  new  draft 
statement  of  FCNL’s  legislative 
policy,  we  find  ourselves  sympa- 
thetic to  almost  all  of  the  fine  humanitarian 
positions  that  it  takes.  At  the  same  time,  we 
question  whether  such  a broad  wish  list  is 
really  helpful  in  establishing  priorities  for 
our  lobbyists  or  in  clarifying  our  position 
on  current  issues  for  non-Quakers. 

Since  9-11  the  Bush  Administration  has 
adopted  foreign  policies  developed  by 
right-wing  think  tanks  over  the  last  decade. 
These  policies  call  for  world  domination  by 
the  United  States  through  intimidation  and 
the  use  of  overwhelming  force  by  the 
world’s  most  powerful  military  establish- 
ment. The  goals  of  this  policy  are  to  over- 
come all  opposition  and  to  create  a world 
situation  favorable  to  American  values,  in- 
terests and  corporations. 

While  our  nation  has  gone  through 
phases  of  colonialism  before,  they  have  not 
completely  dominated  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  all  of  its  branches.  The  Bush 
Administration  is  rapidly  transforming  the 
basic  character  of  our  nation  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  prom- 
ise endless  war  and  continuing  expansion 
of  the  military  budget,  weapons  develop- 
ment, and  foreign  bases. 

Even  more  devastating  in  human  terms 
than  the  two  wars  we  have  already  engaged 
in  is  the  neglect  of  other  issues.  These  in- 
clude global  warming,  species  extinction, 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  non-participation 
in  the  international  Criminal  Court.  We 
have  allowed  millions  of  people  to  suffer 
unnecessarily  through  our  neglect  of  Afri- 
can issues  such  as  HIV- AIDS  in  southern 
Africa,  the  more  than  three  million  people 
who  have  died  in  the  Congo  wars  and  the 
starvation  of  millions  more  in  the  horn  of 
Africa.  While  US  military  bases  spread 
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Missoula  (MT)  Meeting  held  a “Simplify 
Life”  garage  sale.  The  proceeds  went  to 
Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources. 

Multnomah  (Portland,  OR)  Meeting 
participated  in  a neighborhood  garage 
sale  with  proceeds  going  to  Paul  Barker’ 


across  the  Middle  East,  Central  Asia,  and 
South  America,  populations  are  increasing 
in  poor  countries  because  we  are  denying 
family  planning  to  countries  around  the 
world. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion is  dismantling  many  of  our  domestic 
programs  that  have  served  Americans  and 
their  children.  The  attack  upon  the  envi- 
ronment has  been  devastating;  by  using 
administrative  strategies  most  of  the  legal 
protections  of  the  last  thirty  years  have 
been  curtailed.  Corporations  are  treated  un- 
der the  law  as  individuals  and  as  a result, 
are  not  held  responsible  for  poisoning  their 
environments  or  exploiting  their  employ- 
ees. The  Veterans’  Administration  hospital 
budget  was  cut.  Aid  to  poor  children  and 
their  families  has  been  cut  back. 

State  budgets  are  being  slashed  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  federal  funds. 
In  spite  of  pouring  federal  money  into  mili- 
tary research  and  equipment,  the  economy 
is  stagnant  and  over  two  million  people 
have  lost  their  jobs. 

Taken  together,  these  conditions  con- 
stitute a national  and  international  humani- 
tarian emergency.  What  is  the  appropriate 
Legislative  Policy  for  Friends  in  this  emer- 
gency situation?  How  can  we  best  utilize 
our  unique,  but  limited,  combination  of 
friendly  contacts,  spiritual  insights, 
and  useful  information? 

We  suggest  that  we  can  strengthen  our 
lobbyists  and  focus  their  efforts  by  pro- 
viding them  with  a few  deeply  felt  priori- 
ties, while  the  existing  Legislative  Policy 
serves  as  a reference  for  other  issues.  Here 
are  some  suggestions: 

1.  Neocolonialism.  We  totally  reject 
the  Bush  Administration’s  neocolonial  goal 
of  world  domination  through  overwhelm- 
ing military  might.  We  oppose  any  unilat- 
eral attack  upon  any  nation  and  the  doc- 
trine of  preemptive  attack.  While  we  are 
aware  of  the  Constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  we  believe  that  in 
most  cases,  this  can  best  be  done  through 


work  with  CARE  on  rebuilding  homes 
in  Afghanistan. 

[Next  issue :What  individual  Friends  are 
doing  to  promote  peace.  If  you  have  a 
story  to  share,  please  write  to  the  editor 
at  friendsbulletin@aol.com.] 


the  United  Nations  or  regional  associations. 
We  support  the  development  of  effective 
UN  peacekeeping  capabilities  for  protect- 
ing borders  and  populations. 

2.  Terrorism.  We  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  terrorist  threat  to  our  own  and  other 
peoples.  We  believe  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  prevent  future  attacks  is  to 
strengthen  international  cooperation  in 
cutting  off  funding  for  terrorism,  to  create 
a process  whereby  terrorists  can  express 
themselves  without  violence  and  be  lis- 
tened to,  and  to  build  a just  society.  In  the 
long  run,  international  security  must  be 
based  on  our  reciprocal  willingness  to 
support  issues  of  importance  to  other  na- 
tions and  peoples  as  well  as  our  own.  We 
must  all  listen  with  understanding  to  each 
other’s  points  of  view. 

3.  Israel  and  Palestine.  We  believe 
that  a permanent  and  equitable  solution  to 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  terrorism  and 
that  it  should  have  a high  priority  in  the 
foreign  policy  agenda  of  the  United  States. 
We  would  support  the  use  of  UN  peace- 
keepers to  defuse  the  conflict.  We  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  listening  courts 
or  truth  tribunals  (as  used  in  South  Africa), 
where  the  violent  and  the  violated  can  tell 
their  stories,  and  be  heard  by  each  other 
and  society — to  help  individuals  heal  and 
to  break  the  cycle  of  violence. 

4.  Federal  Budget  and  Taxes.  We 
want  our  tax  dollars  spent  on  the  real 
needs  of  the  American  people  and  to  lead 
the  world  in  solving  the  world’s  problems 
such  as  hunger,  disease,  ignorance,  and 
fossil  fuel  dependence.  We  urge  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  swollen  Pentagon 
budget,  especially  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons  and  systems 
such  as  missile  defense,  and  nuclear  de- 
velopment. We  want  progressive  taxation 
that  benefits  all  members  of  society 
equally,  not  the  rich  exclusively  as  does 
the  current  tax  structure. 
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5.  The  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  urge  Congress  to  reestablish 
the  constitutional  balance  of  powers  in  the 
federal  government  and  to  resist  the  accu- 
mulation of  power  in  the  Executive  branch. 
We  support  the  application  of  legal  due  pro- 
cess to  all  federal  cases  regardless  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  detained.  We  oppose  the 
increasing  secrecy  of  the  Executive,  espe- 
cially the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  han- 
dling of  terrorist,  immigration,  and  protest 
issues.  We  urgently  urge  repeal  of  the  PA- 
TRIOT ACT  and,  if  enacted,  PATRIOT  ACT 

n. 

6.  Environment.  For  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren,  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  assert  its  right  and  duty  to  over- 
see the  responsible  administration  of  envi- 
ronmental legislation.  We  can  be  neither  a 
great  nor  a strong  nation  while  we  are  poi- 
soning our  people  and  destroying  our  natu- 
ral heritage.  We  must  be  stewards  and  stop 
being  exploiters  of  our  natural  resources. 

7.  Corporate  Power.  We  encourage  all 
our  representatives  in  government  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  highest  standards 
of  constitutional  democracy  for  themselves 


and  their  colleagues — and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  reduce  the  undue  power  and 
influence  of  commercial  corporations  in  the 
legislative  process.  We  want  corporations 
no  longer  to  be  defined  as  individuals  un- 
der the  law.  We  support  reform  of  campaign 
financing.  We  believe  Congress  should  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  nation  and  not,  as 
it  now  does,  corporations  and  the  interests 
of  only  the  richest  Americans. 

In  addition,  we  believe  Friends  are 
called  to  peacemaking  and  peace  building. 
Our  support  for  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Court  and  their  international  pro- 
cesses for  peace  building  is  essential.  The 
UN  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  build- 
ing of  International  law  and  a place  for  all 
nations  to  speak  to  each  other.  When  na- 
tions resort  to  violence,  requiring  interven- 
tion, we  support  a truly  international  peace 
keeping  and  peace  building  force,  which  is 
trained  to  intervene,  defuse  the  violence, 
and  rebuild  trust,  so  civil  society  may  grow. 
Such  multitasking  may  require  several  lev- 
els of  intervention  and  of  peace  building 
forces.  We  encourage  the  use  of  listening 
courts  or  truth  tribunals  (as  used  in  South 
Africa),  where  the  violent  and  the  violated 


can  tell  their  stories,  and  be  heard  by  each 
other  and  society — to  help  individuals  heal 
and  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence. 

Terrorism  now  threatens  society  with 
indiscriminate  violence.  Terrorists,  feeling 
unempowered  to  create  in  peaceful  ways 
the  changes  sought,  turn  to  violence  to 
create  fear  and  chaos  in  the  hope  that  those 
in  power  will  respond  by  bringing  about 
change.  Will  more  violence  by  those  in 
power  stop  terrorism?  It  hasn’t  in  the  Is- 
raeli-Palestine  conflict.  We  should 
strengthen  our  cooperation  with  interna- 
tional efforts  to  stop  terrorists  and  shut  off 
their  funding.  In  addition,  a lawful  society 
should  help  to  overcome  terrorism  through 
establishing  social  justice  and  equity.  Here 
also,  the  United  Nations  and  World  Court 
provide  a framework  for  action. 

Government  violence  in  the  form  of 
state-mandated  killing  (e.g.,  war,  the  death 
penalty)  reinforces  nongovernmental  vio- 
lence instead  of  discouraging  it.  This  is 
unacceptable,  both  morally  and  practically. 

We  urge  Congress  to  find  a creative 
and  workable  solution  to  the  Israeli-Pales- 
tinian  conflict.  The  United  States  is  a major 
partner  in  this  conflict  through  its  massive 
support  of  the  Israeli  military.  We  must  stop 
weaponizing  Israel  and  start  helping  Pales- 
tine to  rebuild.  Truth  tribunals  and  listen- 
ing courts  could  provide  healing  for  both 
sides  of  this  conflict. 

£>oise  VaMcy  V riends 
Opposc  the  patriot  /\ct 

We,  the  Boise  Valley  Friends 
Monthly  Meeting  (Quakers), 
urge  our  Congressional  delega- 
tion and  other  members  of  Congress  to  op- 
pose the  Domestic  Security  Enhancement 
Act  of  2003,  also  known  as  Patriot  II. 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  a 
body  that  prizes  individual  expression  and 
political  engagement.  Accordingly,  we  view 
Patriot  II  as  a serious  threat  to  important 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  Es- 
pecially alarming  would  be  the  collapse  of 
political  power  into  the  Executive  branch, 
much  of  which  could  easily  lead  to  the  en- 
dangerment  of  open  political  discourse  and 
social  activism.  Examples  of  this  are: 


Educational 
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MqpsQK  EARL  HAM  SCHOOL  ^/RELIGION 

Start  2004  with  an  ESR  Access  Course! 

offered  mi  line:  offered  in  Pasadena,  California: 


• Introduction  to  Peace  & Justice 

• Work  of  the  Pastor  I 

• Quaker  Life 


Christian  Reconciliation: 
Conflict  Resolution  in 
Church  and  World 

Ministry  Among 
Unprogrammed  Friends 


Earn  graduate  credit  or  simply  audit  crmrsis  to  meet  vour  need. 

(.‘muses  arc  open  to  'indents  seckuig  degrees  or 
continuing  education. 

Want  to  learn  more  about  your  theological  education  options  f 
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• the  initiation  of  information-gather- 
ing by  Federal  agents  on  American  citi- 
zens deemed  suspicious  without  ben- 
efit of  a court  warrant  until  after  the 
fact. 

• the  exemption  of  Federal  agents  from 
prosecution  for  criminal  acts  commit- 
ted while  spying  on  Americans  if  an 
official  high  in  the  Administration  or- 
ders those  information-gathering  activi- 
ties. 

• the  possibility  that  native-born  Ameri- 
cans could  be  stripped  of  citizenship 
and  be  detained  as  undocumented 
aliens  for  an  indefinite  term  by  Execu- 
tive order. 

We  ask  that  our  delegation  and  Con- 
gress resist  untoward  fear  of  terrorism  by 
not  allowing  our  country  to  become  a 
place  where  citizens  spy  on  citizens;  in- 
stead, we  ask  that  Congress  use  this  op- 
portunity to  look  at  a foreign  policy  that 
incites  religious  and  political  extremists 
to  take  violent  actions.  Important  changes 
in  our  foreign  policy  would  be: 

• the  inclusion  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a key-partner  in  brokering  a peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  Israeli/Palestin- 
ian conflict. 

• the  withdrawal  of  a military  pres- 
ence in  Saudi  Arabia  as  a way  of 
showing  that  we  truly  do  not  coun- 
tenance totalitarian  governments 
much  like  that  of  Iraq. 

• the  decision  that  it  will  be  the  UN, 
not  the  United  States,  that  will  stabi- 
lize postwar  Iraq. 

• the  decision  to  recommit  to  being  a 
republic,  not  an  empire  focused  on 
amassing  wealth  accrued  by  control 
of  oil  sources. 

• the  concerted  effort  to  create  a 
country  where  no  one  lacks  housing, 
food,  or  medical  care  so  that  domes- 
tic anxieties  are  translated  into  bad 
foreign  policy. 

Boise  Valley  Friends  believe  that  fear 
should  not  be  our  guide  as  Americans. 
Rather,  we  believe  the  Constitution 
should  lead  us  as  well  as  the  Inner  Light 
so  that  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  association,  and  free- 
dom of  religion  continue  to  be  hallmarks 
of  life  in  America. 

— In  Peace,  Betty  Carlson,  Clerk 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Annette  S.  Kowal 

Annette  S.  Kowal  was  born  Annette 
Elise  Schork,  in  Elmhurst,  Long  Is- 
land, New  York,  in  1911.  Her  par- 
ents were  German  immigrants,  the  Rever- 
end Georg  P.  Schork  and  Paula  Siebel 
Schork.  She  had  an  older  brother,  George,  a 
younger  sister,  Elsa,  and  a half-brother, 
Adolf.  Annette  attended  public  schools  in 
the  New  York  City  area,  moving  as  her 
father’s  Reformed  Church  assignments  re- 
quired. In  1918,  her  father  became  a chap- 
lain for  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  as 
German-speaking  churches  were  closed 
down.  Her  mother,  Paula,  was  a church 
choir  director  and  homemaker. 

Annette  graduated  from  Jersey  City 
Normal  School,  a teacher’s  college,  around 
1931.  Just  in  time,  she  said,  to  be  paid  in 
scrip  (instead  of  cash)  through  the  Depres- 
sion. Nevertheless,  she  managed  to  buy  her 
own  car  (highly  unusual  for  a single  woman 
at  that  time)  and  to  take  many  trips  with  her 
friends  and  family,  all  over  New  York,  New 
England,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jersey 
shore.  Around  1942,  Annette  became  a fed- 
eral bureaucrat,  administering  with  great 
compassion  dependent  benefits  for 
servicemen’s  families. 

Annette  Schork  married  Edward  J. 
“Ned”  Kowal  on  December  22,  1945. 
Annette’s  sister  Elsa,  who  was  married  to 
Ned’s  cousin,  had  introduced  Annette  and 
Ned.  Ned  was  in  North  Africa  and  then 
Europe  with  the  American  Army.  Ned  had 
asked  Elsa  for  some  books  to  read,  and 
Annette  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  send 
some  to  him.  Annette  and  Ned  then  corre- 
sponded by  V-mail  on  a wide  variety  of 
shared  interests  for  over  three  years,  and 
married  a few  months  after  Ned  returned  to 
New  York.  Son  Tom  was  bom  in  1947,  and 
daughter  Paula  Ann  in  1948. 

Ned  and  Annette  joined  Ridgewood, 
NJ,  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  around  1950.  Ned  and 
Annette  S.  Kowal  served  lovingly  together 
in  many  Quaker  organizations — Ned  as 
Clerk  and  as  Treasurer  of  Ridgewood  Meet- 
ing and  of  Mountain  View  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  Denver,  Colorado;  Ned  and  Annette 
as  Quaker  youth  workers  and  as  Trustees 
overseeing  construction  of  the  Ridgewood 
Meeting  House. 


Annette  continued  her  interests  in 
music  (as  a “semi-accomplished”  pianist 
with  a rich  contralto  singing  voice),  nature 
(especially  birds,  cats  and  African  violets), 
and  liberal  politics.  Ned  and  Annette  sup- 
ported many  environmental,  peace,  and 
social  organizations,  and  were  active  in  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  serving  as  District  and  Colo- 
rado officers.  Annette  was  active  in  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  and  earned 
her  Masters  Degree  in  Educational  Admin- 
istration from  Rutgers  University. 

Although  never  radical  or  strident 
about  it,  Annette  was  a determined  and  re- 
lentless feminist  her  entire  life.  She  quietly 
celebrated  many  “firsts,”  such  as  getting 
her  own  name  on  her  checks  and  bank  ac- 
counts at  a time  when  banks  offered  only 
“Mrs.”  accounts.  Annette  saw  no  reason 
to  accept  unequal  treatment  for  herself,  any 
more  than  she  would  herself  discriminate, 
or  quietly  suffer  it  to  occur  around  her. 

Annette  S.  Kowal  died  in  September, 
2002,  after  a short  illness.  Ned  had  died  in 
January  2000,  and  although  Annette  loved 
to  visit  with  many  friends  and  family  mem- 
bers, she  missed  Ned  and  their  life  together. 
She  had  clearly  and  firmly  decided  that  it 
was  her  time  to  leave  us,  and  had  asked  for 
help  from  family,  hospice,  and  her  beloved 
caregivers  in  doing  that.  She  left  on  her 
own  terms  and  schedule.  Annette  often 
expressed  herself  on  metaphysical  issues, 
and  was  interested  in  finding  out  where  her 
spirit  would  find  itself  after  death.  Some  of 
her  last  words  were  addressed  to  Ned-she 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  he  had  made  all 
of  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  next 
journey  together. 

Annette  S.  Kowal  is  survived  by  her 
two  children,  Tom  Kowal  and  Paula  K. 
Daniels,  and  their  spouses,  Annette  M. 
Kowal  and  Kevin  Clevely;  seven  grandchil- 
dren Matt,  Jeremy,  Cheyenne,  Sofia  and  Joel 
Kowal,  and  Jim  and  Caitlin  Cleverly;  two 
great-grandchildren,  Bailey  Michelle  Wolf 
[whom  it  was  Annette’s  great  joy  to  meet 
and  hold]  and  Jerome  Thomas  Nolan 
Kowal;  three  nieces,  Madelyn  Kowalewski, 
Evelyn  Ohlson  Picker,  and  Dorothy  Ropke, 
and  two  nephews,  Edward  Czarnecki  and 
John  Kowalewski.  Evelyn  and  Dorothy 
were  often  referred  to  as  “Annette’s  other 
daughters,”  because  of  the  life-long  bond 

“Memorial  Minutes”  cont.  on  p.  20 
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Poems  and  Reflections 


Martin  Cobin  of  Boulder,  CO,  Friends  Meeting  writes:  “In  mid- 
September  2001,  I took  part  in  a long-planned  forest  retreat.  Because 
of  a felt  psychological  need,  the  participants  decided  to  spend  one 
evening  session  sharing  our  responses  to  the  recent  9/11  terrorist 
attacks.  This  could  be  done  while  respecting  and  honoring  our 
commitment  during  all  the  rest  of  the  retreat  to  the  silent  meditation 
for  which  we  had  gathered.  At  that  special  evening  session,  I read  a 
poem  I’d  just  written.  Others  thought  this  poem  should  be  presented  to 
more  than  our  small  group.  It  was  suggested  that  I explore  having  it 
broadcast  on  KGNU , which  l did  when  1 returned  to  Boulder.  I was 
then  asked  to  make  a second  presentation  in  September.  This  resulted 
in  a sequence  of  regular  monthly  contributions  of  poetic  commentar- 
ies. ” Martin 's  book  Airborne  contains  the  first  two  years  of  these 
commentaries  as  he  read  them,  with  no  subsequent  modifications. 


(Confusion 

(September,  200  1 ) 

bi | Martin  G°b«m 

Moulder  GO 

I’ve  neither  ability  nor  desire 

to  compare  human  misery  created  by  planes 

flown  into  Trade  Center  Towers  and  Pentagon 

with  misery  created  by  planes 

flown  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

I’m  unable  to  approach  the  subject 
wrapped  in  robes  of  self-righteousness. 

I can’t  yet  match  effectiveness 
of  revenge  for  Pearl  Harbor 
with  that  of  revenge  we’ll  obtain 
in  response  to  the  latest  act  of  terror. 

I lack  clarity  as  I hear  what  people  are  telling  me 
while  rattling  around  in  my  brain  somewhere 
is  the  dimly  recollected  phrase, 

“a  war  to  end  all  wars.” 


Children 

Comc  to  Meeting 
bij  f^obbi  SCendig 

Marl  oma  Long  £)eacb  (CA) 


The  air  comes  alive  with  whispers  and  sighs. 

And  jackets  that  rustle  when  bodies  aren’t  still. 
The  silence  less  quiet,  though  each  one  tries 
To  bottle  their  wriggles  with  growing  skill. 

They  settle  and  gradually  sink  into  thought. 
Remembering  a brother  not  seen  in  years. 

Or  Dad  who’s  in  prison  since  he  got  caught. 

Or  maybe  the  gunshots  one  too  often  hears. 

Then  comes  the  release;  they  burst  forth  to  play. 
To  shoot  a basket  or  act  in  a skit. 

To  draw  and  to  talk,  sharing  moods  of  the  day. 
Sometimes  to  cry,  or  learn  not  to  hit. 

There’s  Michael,  15,  the  fatherless  boy. 

The  poet  with  talent  but  too  little  joy; 

Then  Frank,  who’s  14,  the  natural  acrobat. 

And  Bianca,  13,  who  craves  a loving  pat; 

Charrah,  11,  who’s  quiet  and  smart. 

And  Sharrah,  now  8,  who  loves  to  take  part. 

Jaharri  is  6,  an  affectionate  child. 

Who  comes  for  a hug,  and  can  sometimes  get  riled. 

These  Quakers-to-be,  how  long  will  they  stay? 
Will  they  help  us  break  ground  for  a meetinghouse 
someday? 

Who  knows  what  will  follow,  but  this  I can  say: 

My  memories  of  them  will  not  pass  away. 

They  have  given  me  love  beyond  measure. 

And  this,  my  friends,  I will  always  treasure. 


I’m  at  a loss  as  to  how  to  express  myself 

other  than  telling  about  a freezing  winter  night  April  2003 

when  we  put  up  some  people  designated  as  “overflow” 
for  whom  there  was  no  space 

in  our  community  shelter  for  the  homeless. 


In  my  home  town  and  around  the  world 
there  always  seems  to  be  overflow. 

One  of  my  friends,  sensing  the  tragedy  of  it, 
expressed  regret  that  the  shelter 
was  short  of  room  for  more  cots. 

Somehow,  I didn’t  think  that  was  the  real  problem. 


Martin  Cobin ’s  poetry  has  appeared  in  ( among  other  publications ) 
a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet,  Friends  Journal,  Quaker  Life,  Friends 
Bulletin,  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


A subsidized  copy  of  his  poetry  collection  Airborne  can  be  ob- 
tained by  sending  your  name,  address,  and  $1  to  JUMA  PUBLISH- 
ING, 575  Manhattan  Drive  If  105,  Boulder  CO  80303. 
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“ Memorial  Minutes”  cont.  from  p.  18 

of  love  and  support  that  they  shared. 

Annette  S.  is  also  survived  by  a great 
many  (F)friends,  whom  she  loved  and  to 
whom  she  gave  a shining  example  of  a long 
life  well  and  truly  lived.  All  of  us  shall  miss 
her,  but  we  know  that  her  life’s  spirit  and 
works  live  on,  in  and  through  us.  □ 

Alan  Strain 

Alan  Strain  was  born  in  Fairfield, 
Idaho,  and  spent  his  early  years 
there  on  his  family’s  dairy  farm.  In 
1935,  the  family  moved  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  it  was  near  his  home  there  that  Alan 
found  that  special  spot  on  Mount  Hamilton 
which  he  often  spoke  of  later  in  life  as  the 
place  of  his  first  mystical  experience.  It  fea- 
tured a large  boulder  he  would  often  lie  on 
as  a young  man  to  find  silence  and  the  Spirit. 
There  he  established  that  unity  with  cre- 
ation which  became  one  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  his  life,  and  later  led  to  his  work 
with  Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature  and 
EarthLight  magazine.  Even  soaring,  which 
he  took  up  as  an  adult,  was  an  occasion  for 
deep  connection  with  nature,  and  Alan 
loved  to  tell  of  that  red-tailed  hawk  which 
he  came  to  recognize  again  and  again  when 
their  eyes  met  as  they  flew  together  over 
the  East  Bay  hills. 

Bitten  by  a rabid  dog  when  he  was 
eight  years  old,  and  subject  to  treatment 
delayed  by  some  10  days,  Alan  was  given 
a bracing  diagnosis:  he  should  refrain  from 
vigorous  exercise,  and  not  plan  to  marry 
because  he  would  not  live  past  the  age  of 
30.  It  was  a year  or  so  before  he  was  able  to 
reject  this  imperative  and  give  his  life  an- 
other, more  self-determined  direction. 

The  onset  of  World  War  II  gave  Alan 
the  occasion  to  first  express  his  lifelong 
conscientious  objection  to  war.  In  the  early 
40’s  he  did  his  alternative  service  at  Pacific 
Lodge  Boys  Ranch  in  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley, and  after  the  war  additional  service  with 
the  Heifer  Project,  bringing  horses  aboard 
ship  to  Poland.  Later,  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  Alan  worked  as  the  western  field  sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Committee  for  Consci- 
entious Objectors  and  did  most  of  the  draft 
counseling  at  Stanford  University  in  the 
late  60s. 

The  education  of  young  people  was 
another  of  Alan’s  lifelong  concerns.  Af- 
ter graduating  from  Stanford,  he  and  his 
first  wife  Joanne  Hunnicutt  moved  to 


London  to  work  with  East  End  children. 
Back  in  the  US,  after  obtaining  his  cre- 
dential, Alan  taught  elementary  school  in 
Woodside,  CA  and  from  the  early  50s 
through  the  mid-60s  he  both  taught  and 
served  as  the  principal  at  the  alternative 
Peninsula  School  in  Menlo  Park  and  Pa- 
cific High  School,  which  he  helped  found 
in  1962. 

His  own  family  grew  during  this 
time,  with  sons  David  born  in  1951  and 
Larry  in  1952.  In  1963  he  and  Joanne 
adopted  Laurie  Friedman  after  her  par- 
ents were  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. 

From  a practice  Alan  began  in  the 
50s  of  taking  his  students  to  visit  the 
Hopi  in  Arizona,  American  Indian  con- 
cerns grew  to  become  another  of  his  con- 
tinuing passions.  At  Stanford,  he  moved 
from  draft  counseling  to  a position  as 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  for  Native 
American  Affairs,  and  there  helped  orga- 
nize the  first  annual  Spring  Inter-Tribal 
Pow  Wow,  which  has  continued  ever 
since.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Alan  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  he  would  complete 
his  history  of  the  relationship  between 
Friends  and  Native  Americans  from  the 
17th  century  to  the  present. 

About  this  time,  Alan  began  another 
of  his  long-term  projects,  building  with 
family  and  friends  an  addition  to  his  home 
in  Portola  Valley.  This  task  encompassed 
26  years  and  he  was  still  working  on  it 
when  he  sold  the  house  in  the  late  80s.  It 
was  an  architectural  marvel  and  the  sub- 
ject of  a public  television  documentary. 
The  construction  also  spanned  his  two 
marriages.  Joanne  died  in  1979,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  year  Alan  married 
Rosalie  Pizzo  of  San  Francisco. 

This  time  also  saw  the  deepening  of 
Alan’s  relationship  with  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  for  whom  he  served  on 
the  National  Board  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  He  and  Rosalie  were 
Friends-in-Residence  at  Pendle  Hill  in  1988, 
and  he  was  active  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Monthly 
Meeting  until  a series  of  strokes  and  at- 
tacks of  vertigo  slowed  him  down.  Alan 
died  peacefully  at  his  home  in  Santa  Cruz, 
surrounded  by  his  family. 

Alan  is  survived  by  his  wife  Rosalie 
Pizzo  Strain,  his  brothers  Douglas  and  Rob- 
ert, his  sons  David  and  Larry,  his  daughter 
Laurie  Friedman,  and  the  16  grandchildren 
of  his  two  marriages.  □ 


Advertising  Rates 

$.45  per  word  for  classifed  ads.  Mini- 
mum charge,  $9.  Box  ads:  10%  extra. 
Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible. 
Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publica- 
tion. Display  ads:  $15  per  column  inch. 
V4  page  ad  (4  x 4V2):  $95 — 1 column 
ad  (2V2  x 10):  $130 — 2 column  ad  (5  x 
10):  $225— Z2  page  ad  ( 7%  * 4V2): 
$160 — Full  page  (W2  x 10):  $295. 
Discounts:  10%  for  3 consecutive  ap- 
pearances, 25%  for  10  consecutive  ap- 
pearances of  ad. 
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Quaker  Organizations 
and  Publications 

“Underlying  the  infinite  diversity  of  life  is.the  unity 
of  one  all-pervasive  spirit.  We  seek  unity  with 
all  creation,  joining  with  the  increased  aware- 
ness of  Friends  that  our  traditional  peace 
testimonyincludes  reverence  for  all  life.”  For  sub- 
scriptions and  information,  write:  Quaker 
Universalist  Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln, 
Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail: 
QUF@ot.com. 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
F riends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for 
one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  Quakerlife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fiim.org 

©friends  Journal  has  published 
"Quaker  Thought  and  Life 
Today”  tor  nearly  50  years,  sue  - 
•evednig  periodicals  that  date 

from  the  19th  century.  Irani 

more  about  Quaker  concerns 
and  activities  through  this  monthly  maga- 
zine. Save  42  percent  off  the  cover  price. 
Receive  12  issues  (one  full  year)  for  only 
St>.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  LB. 
1216  Arch  Start.  2a,  Philadelphia.  PA  19107. 
<In  fofUrienddou  mal.org>. 


Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us 
for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St, 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499. 
E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 
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Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types 
& Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s 
goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  vi- 
sual, musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of 
Quaker  expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  out- 
reach. To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual, 
practical,  and  financial  support  as  way  opens. 
Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative 
support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/year. 
FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:/ 
/www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 

Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  re- 
treats, family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org 

The  Woolman  Semester  at  Sierra  Friends 
Center  offers  a Quaker  Educational  opportunity 
in  a one  semester  high  school  experience  empha- 
sizing Quaker  Testimonies:  Peace,  Justice, 
Sustainability  & Service;  rigorous  college  prepa- 
ratory courses  and  simple  living  in  community. 
Unique  highlight  to  a student’s  portfolio.  Schol- 
arships available.  See  www.woolman.org  and 
contact  Kathy  Runyan  at  530-273-3183 

Friends  House  is  a multilevel  retirement 
community  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day  services  program 
serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards  of 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  tra- 
ditions. The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within 
an  environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website 
at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707-538- 
0152. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted 
in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a 
quality  academic  and  a developmentally  appro- 
priate education.  The  school  environment  is  car- 
ing and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non- 
violent resolution.  For  information,  contact 
Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503- 
245-8164. 


Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative, 
accredited  high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in 
the  Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every  per- 
son. Open  enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation. 
3590  W.  18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR.  97402  (541) 
- 686  - 1223.  Fax  (541)  - 687  - 1493  Dennis 
Hoemer,  Head 

Accommodations:  William  Penn  House; 
Washington,  DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth  pro- 
grams, bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  Smithsonian 
Museums.  Shared  accommodations  for  individu- 
als and  groups.  Gays,  Lesbians  and  people  of 
color  are  welcome.  515  East  Capitol  St.  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003,  202-543-5560,  FAX 
(202)  543-3814,  director@wmpennhouse.org, 
www.Quaker.org/penn-house.  Positions 
OPEN:Intems:  9-12  month  commitment.  Assist 
with  hospitality  and  seminar  planning  at  Will- 
iam Penn  House.  Room  & board  with  small 
stipend.  Applications  from  gays,  lesbians  and 
people  of  color  are  welcome.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  the 
Smithsonian  Museums,  See  contact  info  above. 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’ 
rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Res- 
ervations required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 
quakerhouse.sea@juno.com. 

Services 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide/Canada.  All  ages.  Straight/Gay.  Since 
1984. 

free  sample:  @ Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01 242 
((413)445-6309 

or  http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL,Box 
74,  Swarthmore,  PA  1 9039.  SBL@compuserve.com. 
800-773-3437. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 
for  a day  at  a horse  farm.  All  ages  welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 
people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as 
more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the 
world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 
3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  liv- 
ing and  work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly, 
professional  organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help 


you  clean  up  your  physical  or  electronic  clut- 
ter and  set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  or- 
derly. Confidential  and  non-judgmental.  503- 
283-8615. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour,  January 
2004.  Visit  the  Quaker  community  of 
Monteverde.  See  the  cloud  forest  and  two 
oceans.  Write  Sarah  Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655, 
Monteverde,  Costa  Rica.  Phone/FAX:  Oil 
506-645-5436  or  520-364-8694  or  E-mail: 
erstudy  @racsa.co.cr.  website: 

www.crstudytours.com. 

Study  Tour-Bolivia-Peru.  Get  to  know  some 
of  Bolivia’s  40,000  Quakers,  Aymara  Indians, 
most  of  whom  live  in  extreme  poverty  on  the 
Bolivian  altiplano.  Visit  life-changing  small  de- 
velopment projects  funded  by  Quaker  Bolivia 
Link.  Then  see  Lake  Titicaca,  Cusco  and  Machu 
Picchu,  with  optional  Inca  Trail  hike.  Tentative 
dates  April  11-May  3,  2004.  Approx.  Cost 
$2500.  Contact  Barbara  Flynn  707  823-6034, 
bflyn@mindspring.com 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Community  for 
your  next,  or  your  second,  home.  360  degree 
mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation,  often  near 
perfect  weather  among  good  friends.  Write  Roy 
Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo 
Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  assis- 
tance from  David  Brown,  a Quaker  Realtor. 
David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate  profes- 
sional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  selling  a 
home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 
Davidhbrown  @ mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writers,  Edi- 
tors, Publishers,  and  Website  Designers  are 
invited  to  join  Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing 
(QUIP)  an  international  organization  of  theo- 
logically diverse  Friends  concerned  with  the  min- 
istry of  the  written  word  who  meet  for  consul- 
tation and  mutual  encouragement.  It  provides 
(in  a cooperative  manner)  marketing  services,  funds 
special  projects,  and  organizes  gatherings.  Con- 
tact Graham  Gamer:  grahamg@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  http://www.quaker.org/quip. 

FWCC’s  PEACE  CONFERENCE  LIVE!  Re- 
cordings of  all  plenary  sessions  at  Guilford 
College  now  available  at  $30  including  postage 
for  set  of  5 CDs.  Ideal  for  study  groups  on 
Friends’  responses  to  global  war  and  terrorism. 
Available  from  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation, 1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  19102. 
(215)241  7250.Americas@quaker.org 
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Board  of  Friends  Bulletin  Bulletin. 


Your  help  is  needed  to  spread 
the  message  that 

“Peace  is  the  Way.” 

This  is  not  a message  that  the  media  is  promoting,  but 
it’s  one  that  needs  to  be  heard  in  today’s  war-addicted 
world. 

For  this  reason.  Friends  Bulletin  is  publishing  books 
and  pamphlets  that  explore  the  Quaker  peace  testimony 
from  a spiritual  as  well  as  practical  perspective  and  deal 
with  the  hard  issues  and  questions  that  must  be  faced  if  our 
peacemaking  efforts  are  to  be  taken  seriously.  We  will 
publish  the  best  writings  on  this  topic  by  Friends  not  only 
in  the  West  but  also  throughout  the  entire  USA. 

Your  financial  support  can  help  make  this  project 
happen.  In  supporting  our  work,  you  will  not  only  promote 
peace,  you  will  also  be  investing  in  the  future  of  Friends 


Robert  Griswold,  Clerk 
Fanny  Jay,  Treasurer 
Lisa  Down,  Recording  Clerk 
Jeannie  Graves  (retiring:  new 
Board  member  from  PYM  is 
Pat  Hardy ) 

Phyllis  Hoge 
Jo  Ann  Taylor 
Norman  Pasche 


Despite  difficult  economic  times,  we  at  Friends  Bulletin  haven’t  given  up  our  vision 
of  “building  the  Western  Friends  community”  and  nurturing  Quaker  values  like  peace. 

In  fact,  as  the  media  becomes  increasingly  pro-war,  we  feel  more  eager  than  ever  to 
present  an  alternative  perspective. 

That’s  why  we  believe  that  investing  in  our  special  publication  projects  is  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  Friends  Bulletin , and  in  our  future  as  the  Western  Friends 
community. 

Without  these  special  projects,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Friends 
Bulletin  to  produce  a high  quality  magazine  at  an  affordable  price. 


Without  Friends  Bulletin  and  our  special  publications,  Western  Friends  would  not 
be  able  to  share  our  message  with  each  other  and  the  world. 


That’s  why  your  support  is  much  needed,  and  much  appreciated. 


f^oetry  (Collections  to  J J e i 
Support  Y riends  {bulletin 


Jeanne  Lohmann  is  offering  discounted 
prices  on  two  of  her  poetry  collections  to 
help  support  the  special  publication  projects 
of  Friends  Bulletin  (all  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  books  will  be  donated  to  FB)\ 


• Granite  Under  Water,  1989,  $8. 

• Flying  Horses,  2001 , $10. 


To  order  include  $1 .50  for  postage  and 
handling  and  send  a check  made  out  to 


“Jeanne  Lohmann”  to  1211  North  Thomas 
St,  Olympia  WA  98502. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  support  our 
Special  Publication  Projects,  please 
contact  the  editor  at 
friendsbulletin  @aol.com  or 
3223  Danaha  St,  Torrance  CA  90505 


Y riends  bulletin 

[Endowment  Y und/planned  (jiving 


The  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin  has  established  an 
endowment  as  well  as  a fund  to  support  special  publica- 
tions (like  the  Western  Quaker  Reader  or  our  pam- 
phlet series).  If  you  would  like  to  support  special 
projects  or  our  ongoing  work,  please  consider  remem- 
bering Friends  Bulletin  in  your  will  or  trust.  While  gifts 
of  all  sizes  are  needed  and  always  appreciated,  building 
an  endowment  for  Friends  Bulletin  is  the  best  way  to 
assure  the  magazine’s  continued  ability  to  be  a voice  for 
and  among  independent  Western  Friends.  For  planned 
giving  information,  please  contact  Lanny  Jay,  Treasurer 
of  our  Board.  Phone:  707-869-0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034; 
or  E-mail:  landbird@  earthlink.net. 
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Robert 
Griswold’s 
reflections 
explore  in  depth 
the  spiritual 
basis  for  Friends’ 
peacemaking 
efforts  during 
this  time  of 
“perpetual  war 
for  perpetual 
peace.”  Ideal  for 
study  groups.  Single  copy:  $3.95.  Two  or 
more:  $3  each  (incl.  postage). 


Available  NOW! 

Order  Now  To  Receive  Your  Copy  in 
Time  for  the  Holidays 

Compassionate 

Listening 

and  Other  Writings  by 
Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman 
Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic 


Quaker 

Peace  testimony 
in  Times  of 
Terrorism 

bv  Hubert  Griswold 


Com 

Listening 


After  September 

11,  2001, 

Anthony 
Manousos 
fasted  during 
Ramadan  to 
become  better 
acquainted  with 
the  Muslim 
community  and 
the  practice  of 
Islam.  This 
pamphlet 
exlores  the 

spirituality  of  fasting,  examines  the 
Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’ 
testimonies  and  provides  a brief 
overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in 
the  Middle  East.  Single  copy:  $3.95. 

Two  or  more:  $3  each  (inch  postage.) 

Pray 

for  Peace 

western.quQker.org 

Bumper  sticker:  $1 .95  (incl.  postage). 

A Western  Quaker 
Reader  is  the  first 
historical  work 
about  Western 
Quakerism  written 
from  the  viewpoint 
of  Independent 
Friends.  It  provides 
vivid,  first-person 
testimonies  by 
Friends  involved  in 
the  “reinvention”  of 
Quakerism  in  the 
Western  USA  from 
the  1930s  to  the 
present.  354  pp.  paper.  $19.95  (incl. 
postage). 


Western 

Quaker 

Reader 


u Hit*  *f  tarnmr  ««**>»< 


“For  more  than  half  a century,  Gene  Hoffman — 
through  her  essays  and  poetry,  her  workshops  and 
speeches,  her  travels  and  her  witness — has  been  a 
fountainhead  of  creative  spirituality  and  courageous 

peacemaking.  This  will  be  a rich  resource  for  those  who  come  after  her.” — Richard  Deats, 
Editor  of  Fellowship  magazine. 


“I  want  to  commend  you  for  a careful  and  lively  piece  of  work.  You  let  so  much  of  Gene  shine 
through,  capturing  her  vitality,  versatility,  and  passion,  and  include  so  many  other  voices  as  well. 
This  book  will  be  an  invaluable  resource. . .” — Joanna  Macy.  Buddhist  peace  activist. 


“If  you  are  looking  for  lay  wisdom  that  pierces  deep  into  what  psychotherapy  is  all  about  you 
will  be  gripped  and  lifted  by  this  autobiographical  classic  that  is  written  in  blood  and  tears  out  of 
her  own  life.” — Douglas  Steere,  Quaker  theologian,  writing  about  From  Inside  the  Glass  Doors 
(reprinted  in  this  collection). 


“I  consider  Gene  one  of  my  most  treasured  mentors.  In  fact,  I consider  her  one  of  our  national 
treasures.”— Leah  Green,  Director  of  Mideast  Citizen  Diplomacy  and  the  Compassionate 
Listening  Project. 


“I  endorse  the  program  for  Compassionate  Listening...  It’s  very  important  to  begin  efforts  to 
try  to  heal  the  world,  and  we  need  to  know  that  we  have  the  potential  and  the  power  to  do 
that.” — Dennis  Kucinich,  progressive  Congressman  from  Ohio’s  10th  district. 


Please  send  check  made  out  to  “ Friends  Bulletin ” to  3223  Danaha  St,  Torrance,  CA 
90505: 

$16.95  for  Compassionate  Listening  by  Gene  Hoffman  (add  $3  for  postage  & 

handling) 

$19.95  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader  { postage  & handling  included) 

$25  individual  renewal.  (Group  subscribers  cost  $20  and  must  go  throughMeeting 

clerk  or  liaison.) 

$3.95  for  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  by  Anthony  Manousos  (postage  & 

handling  included)  and/or $3.95  for  The  Quaker  Peace  in  Times  of  Terrorism  by 

Robert  Griswold  (postage  & handling  included). 

$ 1 .95  each  for  “Pray  for  Peace”  bumper  stickers  (incl.  postage  & handling) 

Your  name 


Street 

City State Zip 

E-mail Meeting 
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^ the  Tendering 
Presence 


The  Tendering  Presence 
Essays  on  John  Vtbolman 
Edited  by  Mike  Heller 
JohnWoolman  (1720-1772)  called  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  stand  in  a 
corporate  testimony  against  slavery  and 
economic  injustice.  Insightful  essays  by  19 
scholars  reveal  Woolman’s  spirituality,  his 
social  and  historical  context,  and  his  influence  on  contemporary 
issues  of  oppression,  social  change  and  education.  $21.00 


Light  to 
! live  by 


Light  to  Live  By 

An  Exploration  in  Quaker  Spirituality 
Rex  Ambler 

Ambler  tells  of  his  development  and  use  of  a 
personal  practice  of  meditation  which  he  discovered 
in  early  Friends.  Quaker  Books.  $ 10.00 

Especially  for  young  adults 

Let  Your  Life  Speak 
Listening  for  the  Voice  of  Vocation 
Parker  /.  Palmer 
A meditation  on  discovering  your  path 
in  life.  Jossey-Bass Publishers,  $18.00  hb 

For  those  who  enjoy  poetry 

Essential  Rumi 

Rami,  Coleman  Barks  translation 
The  vibrant,  living  words  of  this  famed  thirteenth- 
century  Sufi  mystic.  HarperSanFrancisco . $14.95 


A b*X  Pc4*A&C  \\JLL 


A special  gift — our  sturdy 
100%  cotton  canvas  tote 
bags.  Bags  snap  shut  and 
have  a convenient  front  pocket 
with  the  Pendle  Hill  logo. 
Large  bag  with  green  trim, 
$21.50.  Small  bag  with  blue 
trim,  $18.50. 


Pendle  Hill  Bookstore 

338  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 

800-742-3150  or  610-566-4507,  ext  2 
email  • bookstore@pendlehill.org 


These  small  booklets  are  road  maps  to  intellectual,  religious, 
social  and  creative  growth.  A gift  subscription  will  include 
a card  announcing  the  gift,  and  six  new  pamphlets  mailed  bimonthly 
in  2004.  The  first  two  pamphlets  are: 

A Quaker  in  die  Zendo 

Steve  Smith  (to  be  published  February  2004) 

Members  One  of  Another: 

The  Dynamics  of  Membership  in  Quaker  Meeting 
Tom  Gates  (to  be  published  April  2004) 

Special  offer:  $ 1 2 for  a new  one-vear  subscription, 
available  by  calling  the  Bookstore  or  through  our  website, 
www.pendlehill.org.  Offer  good  until  Feb.  1, 2004.  Or 
renew  a one-year  subscription  for  $16. 


Benjamin,  the 
Meetinghouse  Mouse 

Clifford  Pfeil 

Benjamin  helps  teach  children  about  the 
Quaker  testimonies.  Friends  Journal  $6.00 

Thee,  Hannah 

Marguerite  de  Angeli 
Nine-year  old  Hannah  longed  to  be  more 
like  other  girls,  but  came  to  appreciate  her 
Quaker  heritage  when  her  family  saved  the 
life  of  a runaway  slave.  Herald  Press,  $15-99 

Thy  Friend,  Obadiah 

Brinton  Turkle 

This  is  the  last  of  Turkle ’s  beloved  Obadiah 
books  still  in  print.  Puffin  Books.  $5.99 


Thee,  Hannah! 


Marguerite  Jc  An  gelt 


M kcdlfoptcAC 


We  offer  books  and 
pamphlets  published 
by  Pendle  Hill  plus  thousands 
of  other  titles.  Come  visit 
us  in  the  Barn  on  Pendle 
Hill’s  beautiful  Wallingford 
campus — we’re  open  each 
weekday,  except  Wednesday', 
until  4:30  p.m. 


-A 
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